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NOTWITHSTANDING our long and lucrative con- 
nexion with Hindostan, the public are still com- 
paratively unenlightened with respect to the 
character, history, and moral and intellectual 
position of its inhabitants. There are many 
persons of by no means despicable attainments, 
who adhere to the old notion that the worship- 
pers of Brama are a race of passionless Pagans 
—tenaciously conservative of animal life, and 
devoted to rice, milk, idolatry, penitential exer- 
cises, and indolent meditation. In ordinary 
conceptions of the country, the great mass of 
population scattered over the vast tract of terri- 
tory from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, are supposed to possess the same natural 
features, although formed of tribes as distinct in 
every particular as the various states of Europe. 
Of all creatures meet for food, the ox is almost 
the only one that religion shields from slaughter. 
The “gentle Hindoo,” too mild to look upon 
the sight of blood, exists only in the imagination. 
Even the contemplative Brahmin shoulders a 
musket im the service of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and the warriors of Rajpootana, accord- 
ing to the late copious account by Colonel Tod, 
rival in feudal fierceness the most vindictive of 
our border chivalry. 

The books written by British visitors, or ad- 
venturers, concerning our Oriental possessions, 
would form a considerable library; nevertheless, 
the aggregate of information is far from satisfac- 
tory. To the labours of the Asiatic Society we 
must chiefly look for removing the reproach of 
Schlegel, of neglecting the interesting monu- 
ments of the East. On a soil so adverse to ex- 
ertion, little can be achieved even by the enthu- 
siasm of those who are chained to the perform- 
ance of systematic professional duties. They 
sail to India half-educated boys, and after the 
routine of service, return to writhe under the 
scorpion of the climate. 

The volumes before us are modest in their 
pretensions. Colonel Welsh commenced his 
career in 1790, and quitted it in 1829. His work 
professes to be a selection from the journals in 
which he recorded, at different periods, the facts 
that fell under his notice. These principally 
refer to military matters, and are conveyed in a 
plain, manly style,” suitable to the subject. 
Above ninety plates are given illustrative of 
Oriental objects. 

The docility and fidelity of a Sepoy army, 
that singular instrument by which a people have 
been made to subjugate themselves, have been 
the constant theme of eulogy to every humane 
and intelligent servant of the Company. Colonel 
Welsh thus describes the materials of which such 
a force is composed. 

“The Company's native army is composed of 
five distinct castes, or classes of men, differing 
most essentially in manners, in religion, and in 
customs ; who never unite, even at a meal, or 
in marriage—the discipline and harmony which 
have ever distinguished those native forces are 
truly wonderful. The more especially, when the 


bigotry of one class, and the superstitious pre- 
judices of three others, are taken into consider- 
ation. But, in order to render these remarks 
intelligible to those who have never visited India, 
it may be as well to describe the different castes 
above alluded to. 

“First, the Mussulman, of whom at least one- 
third of the army is composed. This class is 
again subdivided into four particular sects; viz. 
the Sheik, the Syed, the Mogul, and the Puthaun, 
or Pattan, as they are usually called. They are 
generally brave, enterprising, and intelligent ; 
and upon the whole, being free from religious 
prejudices, make excellent soldiers. 

“Second, the Rajahpoot, or descendants of the 
ancient Rajahs, the highest caste of Hindoos; 
a race not very numerous, but extremely scru- 
pulous; and, when their prejudices are humour- 
ed, the bravest and most devoted soldiers, far 
surpassing all the other natives, in a romantic 
but sometimes mistaken notion of honour. 

“ Third, the Telinga or Gentoo, a race of Hin- 
doos, generally remarkable for mildness of dis- 
position and cleanliness of person ; obedient and 
faithful, but not very intelligent or enterprising 
soldiers. 

“ Fourth, the Tamoul, or Malabar ; similar to 
the former. 

“ Fifth, the Pariah, or Dhére, as they are 
called in the army. The latter class, poor 
Chowry Mootoo, brave, active, and attached as 
they were to their officers and the service, with 
a few European failings, such as dram-drinking, 
and eating unclean meats, &c. have of late years 
been excluded from the line, in order the more 
fully to conciliate the higher classes; who, how- 
ever they may differ from each other in many 
points, are all united in considering any mix- 
ture with these as a contamination. They are 
now enlisted only in the Pioneers, and as artil- 
lery and tent Lascars. The former corps, one 
of the most useful in the army, is composed 
almost entirely of this degraded class, than whom 
there exists not in all India, a braver, more effi- 
cient, or zealous body of troops. I beg it to be 
understood, however, that though the preceding 
remarks are intended, in particular, for the 
Madras native army, yet they are almost equally 
applicable to those of the two other Presiden- 
cies, * # * 

“ These troops, while they are the most or- 
derly, tractable, and willing soldiers in the world, 
have regularly advanced in discipline with their 
noble companions in his Majesty’s service, the 
King’s regiments in India. 

Our author took part in the Polygar war in 
1801. After lamenting the fate of two gallant 
chiefs, who, with their adherents, were executed 
as rebels to the Company, he introduces a cha- 
racter fitted for the pages of romance :— 

“T cannot close this account of horrors, with- 
out a few words, in memory of one of the most 
extraordinary mortals I ever knew; a near re- 
lation of C4atabémia Naig, who was both deaf 
and dumb, was well known by the English under 
the appellation of Dumby, or the Dumb Brother; 
by the Mussulmans, as Mookah; and by the 
Hindoos, as Oomee; all having the like signifi- 
cation. He was a tall, slender lad, of a very 
sickly appearance, yet possessing that energy of 





mind, which, in troubled times, always gains 


pre-eminence ; whilst, in his case, the very de- 
fect which would have impeded another, proved 
a powerful auxiliary in the minds of ignorant 
and superstitious idolaters. The Oomee was 
adored; his slightest sign was an oracle, and 
every man flew to execute whatever he com- 
manded. No council assembled at which he 
did not preside; no daring adventure was un- 
dertaken, which he did not lead. His method 
of representing the English was extremely sim- 
ple: he collected a few little pieces of straw, ar- 
ranged them on the palm of his left hand to re- 
present the English force; then, with other 
signs, for the time, &c., he drew the other hand 
across and swept them off, with a whizzing sound 
from his mouth, which was the signal for attack; 
and he was generally the foremost in executing 
those plans, for our annihilation. Whatever un- 
disciplined valour could effect, was sure to be 
achieved wherever he appeared; though poor 
Oomee was at last doomed to grace a gallows, 
in reward for the most disinterested and purest 
patriotism. He had escaped, as it were, by 
miracle, in every previous engagement, although 
every soldier in our camp was most anxious to 
destroy so notorious and celebrated a chieftain. 
On the 24th of May, when the fort was wrenched 
from them, and the whole were retreating, pur- 
sued by our cavalry, poor Oomee fell, covered 
with wounds, near a small village, about three 
miles from Punjalumcoorchy. As soon as our 
troops had returned from the pursuit, Colonel 
Agnew instantly ordered the Eteapooreans to 
follow them till night, offering rewards for any 
men of consequence, dead or alive. Our allies, 
consequently, set out with great glee, somewhat 
late in the evening; and in the meantime, an 
appearance of quict induced some women of the 
village to proceed to the field of carnage, in the 
hope of finding some of the sufferers capable of 
receiving succour. Amongst the heaps of slain 
they discovered the son of one of the party, still 
breathing, and after weeping over him, they be- 
gan to raise him up, when exerting his little re- 
maining strength, he exclaimed, ‘Oh mother! 
let me die, but try to save the life of Swamy, who 
lies wounded near me.’ The word he used, fully 
justifies my assertion of their adoration, as its 
literal meaning is a deity. ‘The woman, animated 
by the same feelings, immediately obeyed her 
dying son, and speedily found Oomee, weltering 
in his blood, but still alive; and these extra- 
ordinary matrons, immediately lifted, and car- 
ried him to the mother’s house, where they were 
busily employed stanching his wounds, when 
they were alarmed by a sudden shout from the 
Eteapooreans, in pursuit. There is nothing like 
the ingenuity of woman at such a crisis. These 
miserable, and apparently half-imbecile creatures 
conceived a plan, in an instant, which not only 
proved successful, but most probably saved the 
lives of several others. They covered the body 
over with a cloth, and set up a shriek of lamen- 
tation peculiar to the circumstances. The Etea- 
pooreans on their arrival, demanded the cause, 
and being informed, that a poor lad had just 
expired of the small-pox, fled for their lives out 
of the village, without ever turning to look be- 
hind them. How he was afterwards preserved, 
I could never learn; but, certainly, he was pre- 





sent, and as active as usual, on the 7th and 10th 
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of June; and was taken alive at the conclusion 
of the campaign, and hanged along with his gal- 
lant and ill-fated relation, on the tower we had 
erected in the plain, before Punjalumcoorchy.” 
The following anecdote shows the elevation of 
spirit so frequently displayed by the native 
soldier; it occurred at the Battle of Argaum in 
1803 :—“ Of three native officers wounded, two 
died in the hospital shortly after; of whom, Su- 
badar Ally Cawn, a man so uncommonly dimi- 
nutive in person, that we used to call him the 
little cock-sparrow, was one of the best and 
bravest soldiers I ever knew. He was at this 
time far advanced in life, and had earned the 
respect and esteem of every European officer, 
as well as of every native in the corps; and what 
was very remarkable, this Liliputian hero had 
as stronga voice, as he had a great soul. In ac- 
tion he was the life and soul of those around 
him, and in devoted affection to the service he 
had no superior. The whole of the flesh and 
sinews of the hinder part of both thighs being 
torn away by a large shot, he fell, and could not 
rise again; but as the action was over, he re- 
quested his attendants to carry him after us, that 
his dear European comrades might see him die. 
We had halted on the field, upwards of a 


mile in front of where he fell, when he arrived, | 


and spoke to us with a firm voice and most 
affectionate manner; recounted his services, and 
bade us alladieu. We endeavoured to encourage 
him, by asserting that his wound was not mortal, 
and that he would yet recover. He said ‘he 
felt assured of the contrary, but he was not 
afraid of death; he had often braved it in the 
discharge of his duty, and only regretted that he 
should not be permitted to render further ser- 
vices to his honourable masters.’ He died shortly 
afterwards ; and his son was pensioned on twelve 
pagodas a month, or 57/. per annum; a most 
liberal and ample provision for any native. In 
such a service, who would be a coward ?” 

Whatever be the faults of the East India 
Company, its rule has been a blessing, so far as 
it has freed Hindostan from such scenes of con- 
tention as this witnessed by Colonel Welsh at 
Savanore :—“ On the 19th of January we ar- 
rived at Savanore, twenty-two miles further, and 
found two native armies encamped on either side 
of it. * * One of the contending chieftains had, a 
few months before, paid his respects to the noble 
Brahmin, head of this vast empire, and offered 
him a sum of money for the government of Sa- 
vanore. His offer being accepted, the deeds 
were made out in his favour; but as no man in 
the Mahrattah kingdom attends to any order by 
which he would be a loser, unless accompanied 
by a force sufficient to insure obedience, he pre- 
pared an army for the expulsion of his prede- 
cessor. He had arrived, and was treating 
accordingly, outside of the walls, when another 
chief having offered the illustrious Bajee Row a 
larger bribe, received a fresh sunnud, or deed 
of instalment, assembled a still larger force, and 
following the footsteps of the former, had ac- 
tually overtaken him at the seat of their intended 
government, and encamped on the other side. 
Here were three competitors for Savanore ; one 
in actual possession of the capital, without the 
revenues, and the other two in abeyance: the 
first having only a few lukewarm adherents, 
who were, very probably, making their own 
terms for his expulsion; and the other two pos- 
sessing equaliy hed deeds of investiture, which 
at the time of our arrival, they were contesting, 
by the mouths of old honey-combed guns and 
unserviceable musquetry.”” 

In 1812 the Colonel visited, for the second 
time, the Rajah of Coorg, who to the skill of “a 
mighty hunter,” added accomplishments worthy 
of Caligula :—* Rising very early on the 25th, 
we took a quiet walk in the garden, and return- 
ing up stairs, were followed by Mahomed Sahib, 
the butler, who intreated to speak with me in 
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private, and to request Licutenant Meredith to 
remain in the veranda, to prevent any one from 
listening. This we acquiesced in; and no sooner 
were we alone in the bed-chamber, than he 
threw himself at my feet, and entreated me, by 
the memory of his old master, to save his life. 
I was perfectly thunderstruck ; raised him up, 
and desired him to explain himself; when he 
told me a tale which harrowed my soul. The 
four Bengalees, whom I had left fat and happy, 
had become dissatisfied with promises, and 
wages protracted and never paid; they had de- 
manded their dismissal, and had, in consequence, 
been inhumanly murdered. He himself had ap- 
plied for leave, and was immediately mulcted 
of all he had, and his thumbs squeezed in screws, 
made on purpose, and used in native courts ; 
his body flagellated, and a threat held out, that 
the next offence would be punished with death, 
That the Rajah being acknowledged as the god 
of the country, exercised the supposed right 
without remorse and without controul. That, 
for instance, if a poor fellow, standing in his 
presence, with both hands joined in adoration 
as of the Supreme, incessantly calling out 
Mahé Swamee! or Great God! should be sud- 
denly bit by a musquito, and loosen his hands 
to scratch; a sign too well known would in- 
stantly be made by this soi-disant Deity, and the 
poor wretch be a head shorter in a twinkling. 
This, he told me, had been the fate of the fine- 
looking Parsee interpreter, whom I had seen at 
my last visit, who, having built a house, and 
amassed some wealth, was beheaded, and his 
property seized for the state; and this, he also 
assured me, was the fate of every man who en- 
tered the country, if he ever attempted to quit 
it again: and the Rajah, admitting his troops to 
a share in the plunder, bound them to his in- 
terests by chains of adamant.” 





An Account of the Great Floods of August 1829, 
in the Province of Moray, and adjoining Dis- 
tricts. By Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart., 
of Fountainhall, F.R.S.E. 8¥°. 1830. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co.; Edinburgh, Black. 


WE barely remembered that the newspapers of 
last year contained some accounts of a very un- 
usual deluge of rain and flooding of rivers in 
certain districts of Scotland, which caused much 
damage, and that a subscription was entered 
into for the sufferers. Newspaper calamities 
are so common, that they make little impression 
even at the time, and are often forgotten before 
the paper is dry that records them. Unques- 
tionably, the “ great floods” in Scotland of last 
autumn would never more have been thought 
of here, but for Sir Thomas Dick Lauder. We 
shaii proceed at once to his work, assured that 
it is infinitely more interesting than anything we 
could say upon the subject. 

The great flood, or succession of floods, which 
has given rise to this book, began about the 2d of 
August last year, and were, it appears, preceded 
by a summer of unusual heat and draught. The 
simple inhabitants of the mountainous district 
of Morayshire, who resided in the vallies or 
along the margin of the small rivers, by which 
the whole country is veined, found the weather 
towards August so strange, that all their caleu- 
lations were completely baffled, while the High- 
land gentlemen of the neighbourhood perceived, 
from the inexplicable fluctuations of the baro- 
meter, that some electrical changes had taken 
place in the atmosphere, equally beyond their 
comprehension. “Sudden squalls of rain, par- 
taking of the character of waterspouts,” began 
to drift among the mountains, and to fill the 
secluded dwellers, in a district somewhat sub- 
jected to the visitation of the awful “ prevailing 
of the waters,” with an undefined alarm. In the 
lower grounds towards the coast, “a great black 
cloud” seemed to rise out of the sea, and to 





come threateningly over the heads of the af- 
frightened observers, like that which came by 
the prayer of Elijah over “Judah’s land.” 
But it bore away towards the mountains and 
began to be forgotten, when, in the midst of 
their security, and even in some places while 
the people were in the house of God on Sunday, 
that terrific waterspout of vapour, which had 
swept the Caithness and Sunderland coasts, and 
was attracted by the lofty mountains of Moray- 
shire, burst in torrents in the Highlands with 
“ thunderings and lightnings.” ‘To use the pic- 
turesque language of that volume which only 
can adequately describe the great doings of its 
Author, ‘‘the rain descended—the floods came 
—the winds blew”—the cataracts swelled in the 
mountains, and swept down the vallies, carrying 
destruction with them wherever they went, roll- 
ing down enormous stones, and uprooted trees 
“with a miglity noise’; while the affrighted 
people fled they knew not whither, and in some 
places where it had a distance to travel, it sur- 
prised the poor Highland farmers and families 
in their beds, obliging them to mount to the 
roofs of their houses in the dark, and to sit for 
days with the waters roaring around them, wit- 
nessing their out-houses swept away “ bodily” 
before their eyes, and dreading every moment 
that the rocking house on which they sat under 
the pitiless storm must next yield to the seem- 
ingly resistless torrent. The effect, even upon 
intelligent men, we may collect from Sir Tho- 
mas Lauder’s own powerful description :— 
“The noise was a distinct combination of two 
kinds of sound: one, an uniformly-continued 
roar, the other like rapidly-repeated discharges 
of many cannons at once. The first of these 
proceeded from the violence of the water; the 
other, which was heard through it, and, as it 
were, muffled by it, came from the enormous 
stones which the stream was hurling over its 
uneven bed of rock. Above all this was heard 
the fiend-like shriek of the wind, yelling, as if 
the demon of desolation had been riding upon 
its blast. The leaves of the trees were stript 
off and whirled into the air, and their thick 
boughs and stems were bending and cracking 
beneath the tempest, and groaning like terrified 
creatures, impatient to escape from the coils of 
the watery serpent. There was something heart- 
sickening in the aspect of the atmosphere. The 
rain was descending in sheets, not in drops, and 
there was a peculiar and indescribable lurid, or 
rather bronze-like hue, that pervaded the whole 
face of nature, as if poison had been abroad in 
the air. The flood went on augmenting every 
moment, and it became difficult to resist the 
idea of the recurrence of a general deluge. We 
could not prevent ourselves from following it 
out, and we fancied the waters going on rising, 
till first the houses, and then the hills ef the 
glen, where we had so long happily lived, should 
be covered; and all this in spite of our reason, 
which was continually prompting us to stifle 
such dreams. But, indeed, even reason was 
listened to with doubt, where we saw before our 
eyes what was so far beyond anything that ex- 
perience had ever taught us to believe possible. 
“ And now the magnificent trees in the Mill 
Island were overthrown faster and faster, offer- 
ing no more resistance to their triumphant 
enemy than reeds before the mower’s scythe. 
Numerous as they were, they were all individu- 
ally well known friends. Each as it fell gave 
one enormous plash on the surface, then a 
plunge; the root appeared above water for a 
moment; again all was submerged; and then 
up rose the stem, disbranched and peeled ; after 
which they either toiled round in the cauldron, 
or darted like arrows down the stream. * * * 
“ Never did the unsubstantiality of all earthly 
things come so perfectly home to my conviction. 
The hand of God appeared to be at work, and I 
felt that he had only to pronounce his dread fiat, 
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and millions of such worlds as that we inhabit 
would cease to exist.” p. 94—98. 


This terrible event happened in a province 
of Scotland distinguished for its wild and ro- 
mantic beauty, as well as for the primitive man- 
ners and enthusiasm of feeling of its inhabitants, 
and was accompanied by circumstances, and 
includes details, of no mean interest and im- 
portance. The honourable baronet, who has, 
with great credit to himself, taken upon him to 
record the chief incidents that marked the pro- 
gress of these desolating waters, adopts the plan 
of following the course of the principal rivers 
on which the floods happened; and beginning 
at the upland districts, narrates whatever he 
thinks interesting with great benevolence of 
feeling, and in language equally powerful and 
descriptive. Sir Thomas Lauder is the very 
enthusiast of floods, and certainly the subject is 
a grand one—the all-powerful waters rushing 
through the romantic gorges of a mountainous 
country, or spreading themselves over an area 
of twenty miles, where mansions and castles 
seemed but to mark the dreary desolation. The 
destruction of private property was immense, 


when we consider the condition of life of the | 
general sufferers,—three thousand of whom re- | 


ceived relief from the “ Flood Fund,” 
collected,—and the number of bridges carried 
away on the course of the rivers, and of roads 
that were destroyed is almost incredible. Rivers 
bursting their boundaries cut out new channels 
for themselves, washing away whole meadows of 
arable land, and bringing down huge masses of 
undermined banks, sometimes with houses upon 
them—the inhabitants retreating from point to 
point, as in the days of Noah's deluge ; and from 
the horrid darkness occasioned by the thick 
rain—the thunder and lightning in some parts 
—the feeling of earthquake in others—and the 


afterwards | 


wild storm in all, many were convinced that the | 


end of the world had arrived, and terror and 
judgment were at hand. Thecrop on the ground 
and the cattle were swept away—whole planta- 
tions of trees were carried off—patches of vege- 
tation swam away like islands—mills with all 
their store went down with the flood—even the 
tombstones were washed from the churchyards. 
In some of the gorges the flood rose to the height 


of forty, and even fifty feet; and as the men in 


boats went about saving lives, they found the 
higher knolls round the houses, on which the 


inhabitants stood amid the flood, filled with | 


hares, weazles, and even rats and moles, who | 


had crowded together to avoid destruction, and 
who jumped in numbers into the boats among 
the people. As to the rain all this while, “ it 
was for the most part broken by the blast into 
extremely minute particles; but these came 
down so thick that the very air itself seemed to 
be descending in one mass of water upon the 
earth. Nothing could withstand it. 

“It was melancholy,” says Sir Thomas, “ to 
behold the devastation committed by the flood 
on every little farm we passed, some of which 
were really altogether ruined by the annihilation 
of half their arable land. That of Dalless, for 
instance, lost noless than seventeen acres. The 
river having filled the glen from side to side, 
the whole crop in the bottom was necessarily 
destroyed, and misery and wretchedness every 
where appeared. The farm of Easter Tchirfo- 
grein, or, ‘ The place hid from the sun,’ on the 
right bank, was so called, with the usual accu- 
racy of Gaelic definition, because the height and 
acclivity of the mountains hardly ever permitted 
the orb of day to look upon the house, which, 
with its offices, stood on a level haugh, twelve 
feet above the usual surface of the river, and 
80 or 100 horizontal yards from the edge of it. 
From the northern mountain side where we 
trode, Cuilliachan descried William Fraser, son 
of the widow who held this farm, and raising a 
shout that did. ample credit to the soundness of 








his veteran lungs, by making the whole glen 
ring again, he called him to come across the 
river, W hich the poor fellow instantly waded, 

and gave me his whole melancholy story. On 
the evening of Monday the 3d, the river rose, 
and came down roaring tremendously—soon 
overtopped the bank—and speedily covering the 
level ground above, surrounded the houses with 
three feet deep of water by the time it became 
dark. Meanwhile, the stream was rapidly, 
though invisibly, sweeping away the alluvial 
plain theystoodon. Becoming alarmedat length, 
he and his brother qnickly got out their sister 
and their poor old mother, who, to use his own 
expression, ‘could do naething for hirsell,’ and 
carried them through the water to the hill side. 
They had no sooner reached it, than, ‘amidst 
the gloom of the night and the glare of the 
water,’ they saw their dwelling-house and other 
buildings, one by one, disappear. Luckily they 
had got out their cattle; but, excepting their 
lives, and the clothes on their backs, everything 
else was lost. Next morning the only vestige 
remaining of their residence, was the one end 
of a cow-house. Their whole crop was gone ; 
five or six acres of their arable land had disap- 
peared, and the rest was ruined by deep de- 
posites of sand and gravel. Cuilliachan told me 
that this was one of the best plexished houses in 
the whole Streens. ‘Ihe great store-chest, full 
of meal, by some accident, floated across the 
river, and having settled on an opposite bank, 
it was descried by Fraser in the morning. For 
some time he looked at it with longing eyes ; 
but a remorseless eddy at length displacing it, 
he had the mortification to see it sweep away. 
It was seen at the mouth of the Findhorn, about 
twenty-seven miles below, after having run 
through the perilous gauntlet of rocks that lined 
its way thither, with only an inch in thickness 
of the outer part of the meal moistened. I am 
sorry to say, however, that the chest and its 
contents never reached the owner; yet whilst I 
state this, it is gratifying to assert, that this is 
the only instance of dishonesty I have to record. 

“But I have not yet done with these poor 
Frasers, who took retuge, where they had lived 
a short time before, at the farm of Knockandhu, 
to the eastward. ‘The house here stood about 
twenty-one yards from the edge of a bank 80 or 
100 feet high above the Findhorn. Here, at 
least, they deemed theinselves secure. But down 
came the river in the flood of the 27th, and 
finding the base of this lofty bank already sca- 
rified, it attacked, undermined, and tumbled it 
down in enormous masses, with a noise like 
volleys of artillery, and the level at top disap- 
peared so rapidly, that the poor people were 
again compelled to flee in the greatest alarm. 
As it happened, the flood subsided, and the 
houses were not hurled over; but they were left 
near the brink of a raw, red, perpendicular pre- 
cipice, presenting a most alarming appearance 
when viewed, as I saw it, from the opposite 
side.” p. 45—8. 

The above relates to a scene on the Findhorn. 
Of another stream, he observes :-— 

“It was in the afternoon of Monday the 3d, 
that the Dorback began to send so much flood- 
water down the mill-run, as to occasion a stream 
to flow between the dwelling- house and the par- 
tially wooded bank in front of it. This soon be- 
came so deep and strong, that, befure the miller 
could get out his pony and his five cows, it was 
impossible to ford it; and the whole family, 
consisting of the miller, a boy (his brother), the 
assistant-miller, a lad, and a servant girl, were 
thus surrounded by the flood. The partial sub- 
sidence noticed everywhere else, took place here 
in the middle of the night, and the flood fell so 
considerably, that the prisoners might have got 
out, but conceiving that all danger was over, 
they neglected to avail themselves of this op- 
portunity, But, as they were engaged in religious 


| 


worship, down came the river suddenly again 
upon them, re-established, with greater strength 
and depth than ever, the stream in front, that 
cut off their communication with the bank, and 
very soon afterwards it rose on the house, and 
poured into it both by the door and windows. 
‘I ran,’ said the miller, ‘to the bed where my 
little brother lay; and, snatching him up, I car- 
ried him out to the meal-mill, the floor of which 
was elevated and dry, and | kindled a fire on 


| the bricks to keep him and the lass warm. By 








this time, the cattle were up to their bellies in 
water in the byre; and I ran to throw straw 
bundles under them and the pigs, to raise them, 
to prevent their being drowned. I had hardly 
returned to the house, when the south gable, 
which had the current beating against it, fell 
inwards on the other room, and I was instantly 
obliged to knock out that window in the north 
gable, to let the water escape, otherwise we must 
have perished where we were. About five o’clock 
I observed my neighbours, John Grant and his 
wife, standing on the bank in front. The dis- 
tance between us was not thirty yards, yet I 
could not make them hear for the fearsome roar 
of the water, which was now quite tremendous, 
Large trees were constantly coming down and 
striking against the carding-mill. ‘The look up 
the water was awful. It seemed as if a sea was 
coming down upon us, with terrible waves, toss- 
ing themselves into the air, much higher than 
the houses. I saw Grant's wife go up the bank, 
and she returned some time afterwards with four 
men. We watched them consulting together, 
and our hopes rose high; but when we saw them 
leave the place without making any attempt to 
save us, we thought that all hope for us in this 
world was gone. Willingly would I have given 
all I had, or might expect to possess, to have 
planted but the soles of my feet, and those of 
my companions, on yon bit green sod then still 
untouched by the waters. Every moment we 
expected the crazed walls of the house to yield, 
and to bury us in their ruins, or that we and it 
together should be swept away. We began to 
prepare ourselves for the fate that seemed to 
await us. I thanked Almighty God that sup- 
ported me in that hour of trial. I felt calm and 
collected, and my assistant was no lessso. My 
little brother, too, said ‘he was na feared ;’ but 
the woman and the lad were frantic, and did 
nothing but shriek and wring their hands. 

“* While we were in this situation, we sud- 
denly saw about sixty people coming down the 
bank, and our hopes revived. The four men had 
gone to raise the country, and they now ap- 
peared with ropes. All our attention was fixed 
on their motions. They drove a post into the 
ground, and threw the end of a thick rope across 
to me. This we fixed to astrong beam, and 
jammed it within the front window, whilst they 
on the bank made fast the other end of it to the 
post. A smaller rope was thrown over. This 
I fastened round the boy’s waist, and he was 
dragged through the water to the bank, sup- 
porting himself all the way on the larger rope, 
that was stretched between the window and the 
post. The lass lost her hold, and was taken out 
half drowned ; but, thank Providence! we were 
all saved. By six o'clock in the evening, the 
water had so fallen that I made my way ‘in to 
give provender to the beasts. I then found 
that the whole Dorback liad come over from the 
west side of the valley, and cut a new course 
close at the back of the mills. All the mill- 
leads were cut entirelyaway. A deep ravine was 
dug out between the houses and the bank— 
their foundations were undermined in that di- 
rection—the machinery destroyed—the gables 
next the river carried away—and all, even the 
very ground, so ruined, that it is quite impos~ 
sible ever to have mills here again.’ * p. 74—7. 

Sir Thomas has frequently, as in this instance, 
most judiciously given the narrative of their 
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sufferings in the homely language of the people 
themselves. This poor man had erected his 
mills, and his machinery, and received a reward 
for his ingenuity from some association,—and 
what language can describe, with the same truth, 
his sufferings and misfortune who saw the whole 
swept away for ever. We had marked other, 
and equally interesting incidents, but reserve 
them for our next. 





Tue Caninet CycLorazp1a.—History of Eng- 
land. By the Right Hon. Sir James Mack- 
intosh. Vol. I. London, 1830. Longman 
& Co.; Taylor. 

{Second Notice.) 
Tue philosophical spirit in which this work is 
written, is sometimes carried too far. Sir James, 
as Horatio says, ‘examines too curiously ;” and 
when we found him discussing the abstract right 
of the crusaders to invade Palestine, with refer- 
ences to international law, and with all the 
learned lumber that would probably be drawn 
into a discussion in the House of Commons, or 
add its weight to a negotiation, it seemed to us 
an infinite deal of nothing. What knew, or 
cared, the fierce feudal soldiery—the wild chiefs 

—the tumultuous rabble—about international 

law? Some marched for pay—some from com- 

pulsion—some for religion—some for excite- 
ment—the great majority fooled by a fanatic. 

There is not one wurd on the subject in the 

address of Peter the Hermit; he did not perplex 

his poor brains with distinguishing between 
offensive and defensive war. Wiser heads than 
his had seen the vast military power of the 

Saracens coming on like a thunder-cloud—that 

they strode fast and fearfully towards Europe, 

and had one foot firmly fixed in Spain—that 
they must be opposed at once, and better in Asia 
than in Europe—and that a religious war was 
best suited to the extraordinary occasion. The 
policy of this being assumed, all else followed of 
course, and Peter the Hermit, and others, were 

Jet loose to rouse the passions of the ignorant. 

The wisest and the best thought not beyond the 

danger and the defence—the million thought 

not at all. 

The notice of the feudal system is more per- 
tinent, and, though it has little novelty, is clear 
and concise. 

“ At first it should seem that the chiefs of the 
Germanic tribes, out of the immense mass of 
property of the vanquished, which became the 
regal or the public demesne, granted consider- 
able portions to their favourites, to their most 
distinguished soldiers, and to their most trusty 
advisers, perhaps without mention of a definite 
term, but with the usual expectation of gratitude 
and fidelity, of which a flagrant breach was sure 
to be followed by a seizure of the land of the 
unthankful and inconstant vassal, long before it 
became liable to forfeiture for withholding ser- 
vice in war by the authority of written or un- 
written law. Lands so entrusted were ordinarily 
held for lite, and became hereditary about the 
time of Charlemagne, by the gradual operation 
of the disposition of mankind to continue the 
possessions of a father to his children. 

“The same general cause rendered the go- 
vernments of provinces descendible under counts 
and dukes. 

“ The great proprietors imitated the policy of 
the crown in engaging followers by grants of 
land, which went through the like progress. In 
all these cases the grantor of the land was inte- 
rested, disposed, and at length obliged by law, 
to protect the grantee, as much as the grantee 
was bound to render service to the grantor. The 
former was called the lord; the latter the tenant 
relatively to the land, and the vassal relatively 
to the lord. All the grantees having derived 
their property from the king, he became the 
most extensive lord, As every grantee might 





grant to another, many links in the feudal chain 
might intervene between the king, as lord para- 
mount, and the actual occupant of the soil, as 
tenant paravail. The allodial or independent 
landholders, exposed to the attacks of potent 
lords, and unprotected by superiors or followers, 
gradually surrendered their perilous indepen- 
dence into the hands of those who were powerful 
enough to secure them. They became voluntary 
vassals. ‘Thus the feudal system became in the 
course of five centuries nearly universal, and 
may be said to have reached its zenith about the 
time of the Conqueror’s invasion. The greater 
part of the allodial land had in the eleventh 
century become feudal. The Normans, as well 
as the other French, had adopted this system. 
There are traces of it, and advances towards it, 
discoverable among the Saxons. Military ser- 
vice they performed. They swore fealty, though 
not homage; and their heriot is not discoverably 
different from the feudal relief, or money pay- 
able on succession. The confiscation of an 
immense part of the land of England for real 
fidelity and pretended treason, and the policy 
of placing the administration and the property 
into the hands of William’s foreign followers, 
gave him an opportunity of establishing a feudal 
system, together with means of supporting it, and 
motives for immediately introducing it, which 
scarcely existed in any of the continental nations 
among whom it had slowly grown into practice. 

“ As authority was won and exercised by war, 
the military principle of the feudal system was 
attended by civil administration and territorial 
jurisdiction. The lord, who had the right to the 
military service of the people of a district, was 
the only person who had the means of exercising 
any authority in it. The vassal swore fidelity to 
his lord, who thereupon invested every succes- 
sive tenant with his land. Every lord had 
courts, at which his tenants were obliged to 
serve him in distributing justice to all his vassals. 
The king was the chief lord; but his jurisdiction 
was limited to his immediate tenants and to his 
own domains. Every new inheritor paid a sum of 
money under the name of a relief to his lord on 
the investiture. Every tenant a fine for leave to 
alienate the fief. It was forfeited for breach of the 
feudal contract; and it escheated, that is, fell, to 
the lord when the descendants of the first grantee 
were either extinct, or had, by their offences, 
become incapable of inheriting. It was a na- 
tural provision, though it grew to be an intoler- 
able grievance in England and in Normandy, 
where it chiefly prevailed, that the lord should 
be the guardian of his minor tenants, and that 
he should have the disposal of his wards, female 
as well as male, in marriage. ‘The right of the 
most petty chief to lead his vassals against their 
neighbours was not be questioned. Private wars 
raged constantly. All the military tenants were, 
directly or indirectly, bound by an oath of fealty 
to the crown; but the obligation was frequently 
eluded, and revolts were familiar. The king, 
though the lord paramount, was often by no 
means the most powerful lord; and William 
himself governed more men and a wider terri- 
tory than the Capetian prince who reigned at 
Paris. A feudal kingdom was a confederacy of 
a numerous body of lords, who lived in a state 
of war against each other, and of rapine towards 
all mankind, in which the king, according to his 
ability and vigour, was either a cipher or a 
tyrant, and a great portion of the people were 
reduced to personal slavery. * * * 

“We have endeavoured to sketch a brief and 
imperfect outline of very singular institutions, 
which probably produced more misery in their 
first vigour, stirred up more energy in their 
course, and left behind them more good when 
the waters were dried up, than any other system 
of laws by which the race of man have been 
governed. The moral and political influence by 


which the feudal system gaye a peculiar cha- 











racter to socicty and government in Europe 
must often present themselves for contemplation 
in the sequel.” p. 114—17. 

The disputes between ‘Thomas a Becket and 
Henry II., or rather between the ecclesiastical 
and civil power, with the character of the several 
parties, are well considered ; and the whole reign 
of John is a fine philosophical essay. It was 
indeed an age of extraordinary activity all over 
Europe, as well as in England; the seeds of 
spiritual, as well as civil reform were then sown, 
although the harvest was not reaped until long 
after. Of the Great Charter, Sir James observes, 
“ the language is simple, brief, general without 
being abstract, and expressed in terms of autho- 
rity, not of argument, yet commonly so reason- 
able as to carry with it the intrinsic evidence of 
its own fitness. It was understood by the simplest 
of the unlettered age for whom it was intended. 
It was remembered by them; and though they 
did not perceive the extensive consequences 
which might be derived from it, their feelings 
were, however unconsciously, exalted by its 
generality and grandeur. 

“Tt was a peculiar advantage that the conse- 
quences of its principles were, if we may so speak, 
only discovered gradually and slowly. It gave out 
on each occasion only as much of the spirit of 
liberty and reformation as the circumstances of 
succeeding generations required, and as their 
character would safely bear. For almost five cen- 
turies it was appealed to as the decisive authority 
on behalf of the people, though commonly so far 
only as the necessities of each case demanded. 
Its effect in these contests was not altogether 
unlike the grand process by which nature em- 
ploys snows and frosts to cover her delicate 
germs, and to hinder them from rising above 
the earth till the atmosphere has acquired the 
mild and equal temperature which insures them 
against blights. On the English nation, un- 
doubtedly, the Charter has contributed to bestow 
the union of establishment with improvement. 
To all mankind it set the first example of the 
progress of a great people for centuries, in blend- 
ing their tumultuary democracy and haughty 
nobility with a fluctuating and vaguely limited 
monarchy, so as at length to form frem these 
discordant materials the only form of free go- 
vernment which experience had shown to be 
reconcileable with widely extended dominions. 
Whoever in any future age or unborn nation 
may admire the felicity of the expedient which 
converted the power of taxation into the shield 
of liberty, by which discretionary and secret im- 
prisonment was rendered impracticable, and 
portions of the people were trained to exercise 
a larger share of judicial power than was ever 
allotted to them in any other civilized state, in 
such a manner as to secure instead of endan- 
gering the public tranquillity; —whoever exults 
at the spectacle of enlightened and independent 
assemblies, who, under the eye of a well-inform- 
ed nation, discuss and determine the laws and 
policy likely to make communities great and 
happy ;—whoever is capable of comprehending 
all the effects of such institutions, with all their 
possible improvements, upon the mind and ge- 
nius of a people, is sacredly bound to speak with 
reverential gratitude of the authors of the Great 
Charter. To have produced it, to have pre- 
served it, to have matured it, constitute the 
immortal claim of England on the esteem of 
mankind. Her Bacens and Shakspeares, her 
Miltons and Newtons, with all the truth which 
they have revealed, and all the generous virtue 
which they have inspired, are of inferior value 
when compared with the subjection of men and 
their rulers to the principles of justice ; if, in- 
deed, it be not more true that these mighty 
spirits could not have been formed except under 
equal Jaws, nor roused to full activity without the 
influence of that spirit which the Great Charter 
breathed over their forefathers.” p. 220—22. 
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The reign of Richard IT., with its religious and 
spiritual. revolutions, has the stamp of a master- 
hand visibly upon it. We would willingly quote 
from it, but the work itself will be read by all, 
and may be referred to. 

This is our dispassionate judgment, without 
reference to names; it would have been the 
same had the work been published anonymously ; 
and we acknowledge, with great pleasure, it will 
be a valuable addition to any library. 








Memoirs of the Life and Works of George Romney, 
including various Letters and Testimonies to his 
Genius, §c. Also some Particulars of the Life 
of Peter Romney, his Brother, a young Artist 
of great Genius and promising Talents, but of 
short Life. By the Rev. John Romney, B.D. 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 4. London, 1830. Baldwin & Cra- 
dock. 


THESE memoirs are not devoid of interest, but 
they are too bulky, while at the same time they 
are, in some respects, meagre. Quartos are little 
suited to the taste of the present age of readers; 
and the style of the author before us is too stiff 
to please that large class who are accustomed 
to find, in biographies, the same species of ex- 
citement which popular novels afford. The au- 
thor’s object in the present work is not merely to 
lay before the public a more copious history of 
his father’s progress as an artist, but to rescue 
his memory from certain imputations which had 
been levelled against him in his relations of 
husband and father. The motive is, no doubt, 
an amiable one, and the defence may be well 
grounded; but after a careful perusal of the 
book we are really unable to express any opi- 
nion on the subject. The reverend biographer 
should, it seems to us, have entered more fully 
upon the question, or have left it undisturbed. 
He has merely succeeded in convincing us that 
his father’s conduct was at least very odd. 

George Romney was born in Lancashire in 
1734. His father appears to have been at one 
time in comfortable circumstances—a farmer by 
profession—and famous in the circle of his 
friends for his mechanical ingenuity. George 
was the eldest of several children, and gave 
early indications of talent akin to his father’s. 
He became the pupil, by adoption, of a watch- 
maker named Williamson, and learned of him 
to make several interesting applications of the 
principles of mechanics. He caught a love of 
fiddling, and became inoculated with a pro- 
pensity to the pursuits of alchemy. All this 
occurred, however, in early boyhood ; and paint- 
ing soon engrossed all his feelings of enthu- 
siasm. He was bound apprentice to an artist 
of indifferent talent, named Steele; and, before 
his indenture expired, he married. Steele was 
obliged, soon afterwards, to leave England, and 
for a small sum of money gave up young Rom- 
ney’s indenture. Romney prosecuted his pro- 
fession with more zeal than success in some of 
the principal towns in the north of England, till, 
encouraged by the suggestions of some friends, 
he resolved on trying his luck in the metropolis. 
He left his wife with her relations, and it does 
not appear that he ever rejoined her. 

Romney was twenty-eight when he became a 
candidate for fame in London; and his educa- 
tion was extremely defective. Still his native 
vigour, in a short time, brought him into notice; 
and he succeeded, in 1763, in gaining one of the 
premiums which the Society of Arts had offered 
to British painters. In the following year Rom- 
ney visited Paris, and profited somewhat by the 
productions of art which were then collected in 
that capital. 

In 1773, when he had completed his thirty- 
ninth year, Romney repaired to Rome, and may 
then be said to have commenced his professional 





education. He remained in Italy more than two 
years. 
“During his residence in Rome, comprising 
a period of a year and seven months, little is 
known respecting him: in a life devoted to 
study, each day is so like the preceding, that 
one might almost say, as far as related to Mr. 
Romney's habits, wna dies totam continet vitam. 
But although he himself is, as it were, invisible, 
we can trace him by his works; and though 
many of them have undoubtedly perished, hav- 
ing served the temporary purpose of improve- 
ment, still there remains sutficient to show his 
indefatigable industry. His studies after the 
antiqueand the old masters, are numerous; and 
it does not appear that he omitted to exercise 
his own invention. He has not, however, pro- 
duced so many pictures while he was at Rome, 
as one night reasonably have expected from his 
habits and application. I have three heads 
which he painted there from models taken from 
the streets. One is that of Baiocco, a most 
savage-looking dwarf, well known to the English 
who visited Rome at that day, and so called by 
them from his begging for a small Roman coin 
of that name. Another, is that of an Assassin, 
one of those vile wretches who were to be hired 
by anybody, to avenge injuries which the law 
under that feeble government could not reach. 
It has a handsome, but fierce-looking counte- 
nance; the hair is black, that of the head short 
and curled, and the beard frizzled. It would 
have been a fine study for a Brutus. The third 
is a very fine head of An old Jew. It is exqui- 
sitely painted and with much delicacy of touch; 
the aspect is mild, but penetrating and dignified. 
The head is bald, and the locks and beard grey. 
He painted another head from this model for 
the character of Moses, which was sold in an 
unfinished state at the auction of his pictures. 
The head which I have is much superior. 
“There was at that time in Rome a young 
female of fine form, who lent herself to the artists 
for hire as a naked model, and by these means 
supported herself and her mother. Notwith- 
standing this species of prostitution, it does not 
appear that her mind was actually corrupt. Her 
mother always attended her, so that she was 
never left alone ; and as much delicacy and de- 
corum were observed as the nature of the busi- 
ness would admit of. Had the slightest liberty 
been attempted, it would have been repelled 
with indignation ; so, at least, it was generally 
understood. Mr. Romney availed himself of so 
favourable an opportunity for studying the nude, 
and made many sketches from her; he thus ac- 
quired an accurate knowledge of the female 
form in all its diversities of attitudes. I believe 
he painted only one picture from her; it repre- 
sents a naked female in the character of a Wood- 
Nymph, reposing at full length upon the ground, 
with her back turned towards the spectator. The 
fore part of her body is raised and resting upon 
her right arm and elbow, and she is contemplat- 
ing the reflection of her beautiful face in a brook. 
She lies upon drapery of white linen and a pink 
robe, which gives a rich warmth and harmony 
of colouring to the whole. The background is 
a wild forest. This picture came into the pos- 
session of Mr. Keate, the surgeon, for an inade- 
quate price. Mr. Romney began a half-length 
portrait of Mrs. Keate, and received payment 
for it, forty guineas; but the portrait, from some 
cause or other, was never finished, and : Mr. 
Keate requested this picture in its stead. The 
Wood-Nymph was, in my estimation, cheap at 
two hundred guineas ; but it was not the fashion 
in those days to buy fancy-pictures.” p. 96-7. 
On his return to England he rose rapidly to 
the highest rank in his profession. As a histo- 
rical painter he was eminent; and in portrait- 
painting, second only to Reynolds himself. 
Romney was of a retiring disposition; and 
even when his reputation had secured him 





wealth, he was never able to conquer his aver- 
sion to promiscuous society. He died in 1802, 
in a state of mental imbecility. 

Such is the outline of Romney’s life ; and it 
furnishes a rich example of the almost magical 
influence of methodical industry, in conquering 
the disadvantages to which early penury subjects 
so many men of genius, and under which so 
large a proportion of them sink. How few of 
that sensitive and unfortunate class could, at the 
age of thirty-nine, commence a course of self- 
education—could summon to their aid, during 
the hours of solitary toil amid mere elementary 
difficulties, that enthusiasm which commonly 
marks the boyish studies of genius, but which 
so seldom survives exposure to the chilling self- 
ishness of the world! We must quit this vein, 
however, and lay before our readers a few spe- 
cimens of the work :— 

“It was a regular custom with Mr. Romney 
to make sketches for his principal works; and 
as most of his sketch-books have been preserved, 
every picture of importance that he has painted, 
and many that he intended, may be traced in 
them almost in chronological order. Upon 
some occasions, so many different modes of re- 
presenting the same subject presented themselves 
to his fancy, that he made several studies either 
varied in part or in the whole, and executed in 
a slight, bold, and rapid manner, just sufficient 
to convey the ideas; and from these he after- 
wards, made his selection. In one of those 
books there are several sketches of the subject 
of this picture, to none of which the observations 
of Mr. Cumberland can with any truth apply; 
nor, in fact to any of Mr. Romney’s pictures 
painted at any time; but Cumberland’s propen- 
sity to humour was so irresistible, that he was 
frequently led to indulge it at the expense of 
his friends. I shall describe two of the sketches, 
to show that there was no want of appropriate 
expression or action in the design of this pic- 
ture.—I must premise, however, that that force 
of expression and that energy of action, peculiar 
to historic compositions, are not to be expected 
in a family-picture, which can only represent 
the habits and occupations of domestic life. 
Sometimes, indeed, it may baffle the efforts of 
the greatest painter to impart intelligence to 
stupidity ; but Mr. Romney had the Promethean 
power of giving animation to clay as much as 
any man; for if there was a spark of sense in 
his sitter he would elicit it. I remember his 
telling me once what difficulty he had with a 
sitter in order to accomplish a little expression. 
The gentleman was from the country and an 
attorney; and though his profession required 
intelligence, yet his countenance gave no indi- 
cation of it. To remove a settled dulness that 
pervaded his features, Mr. Romney made many 
attempts, starting every popular topic of con- 
versation ; but all in vain: at length, by some 
uncommon chance, he happened to mention 
hunting ; at the sound of which word, a ray of 
animation immediately sparkled in the eyes of 
his sitter, and imparted a certain degree of viva- 
city to his countenance. Mr. Romney took his 
measures accordingly, and led him into the sub- 
ject; after which he was relieved from any fur- 
ther attempts at conversation, as the worthy 
gentleman expatiated upon it with spirit until 
the picture was finished. Even upon persons 
to whom nature was less parsimonious of her 
favours, he knew that dulness would sometimes 
intrude; and, therefore, always wished that 
some friends should accompany his sitters, both 
for the purpose already mentioned, and also, to 
relieve himself from the double task—of painting, 
and of keeping up a forced conversation at the 
same time. 

«‘ With respect to the close-buckled bob-wig,t 





«+ 1 brought Garrick to see his pictures, hoping to 
interest him in his favour; a large family piece un- 
luckily arrested his attention; a gentleman in a close- 
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I admit that is a most unpicturesque appendage ; 
but no blame attaches to ne painter, the fault 
is in the fashion of the «umes. It has, indeed, 
sometimes had a subst ate in a velvet-cap, but 
that must have been withthe concurrence of the 
sitter. I do not, however, regard a periwig as 
being much more natural and becoming; and 
yet that is the head-dress in which Reynolds has 
painted Garrick. Mr. Romney was particularly 
alive to ridicule, and, knowing his feelings in 
that respect, I do not wonder that he turned 
the picture to the wall. Wit is a mischievous 
talent in an unfeeling critic; for a rude sarcasm 
may so ruffle those fine sensibilities, on which 
the efforts of genius depend, as to render abor- 
tive the noblest conceptions of the mind. Pre- 
sumptuous wit is apt to usurp the privilege of 
wisdom, and the modest artist never thinks of 
questioning its authority. Even the mildest 
display of humour, when applied to Mr. Romney's 
works, was sufficient to damp his genius, and 
paralyze his efiorts. His too sensitive and difli- 
dent mind was apt to imagine, that where the 
humourist could affix any ludicrous idea, there 
must of necessity be a deviation from truth and 
nature ; not considering that the finest produc- 
tions of genius have sometimes been made the 
sport of the wit, and that even the Aineid, the 
most legitimate of poems, has been travestied. 
The following anecdote atiords a striking proof 
of his susceptibility in this respect. When Cap- 
tain Thomas Dalton, a gentleman remarkable 
for turning everything to burlesque, was sitting 
to him for his portrait, he unfortunately cast his 
eyes upon a large picture that Mr. Romney was 
engaged with, and which was considerably ad- 
vanced. The subject was, ‘I'he Initiation of a 
Virgin into the mysteries of Bacchus, in which 
ceremony a number of graceful females were 
engaged. I have forgot what the precise obser- 
vation was which he made; but it gave such a 
ludicrous and unchaste turn to the whole design, 
that Mr. Romney too readily yielded to the im- 
pression, and the picture was forever laid aside. 
A painter should be cautious what kind of per- 
sons he admits into his private study ; there are 
three sorts of people, whom he ought particularly 
to exclude—the humourist, who catches at every 
idea which he can distort and make ridiculous 
—the coarse unfeeling caviller, who ruffles and 
discourages diffident genius—and the indiscri- 
minating flatterer, who, though he cannot im- 
pose upon the judgment of a man of sense; yet, 
by the constant incense of his fulsome compli- 
ments, may so far vitiate his feelings, as to render 
him less capable of bearing the judicious sugges- 
tions of liberal and enlightened criticism.” * * * 

“Mr. Romney has left numerous historical 
and fancy sketches which bear ample testimony 
to his genius. Many of them are conceived with 
much originality of idea, and have great force 
and power of expression. Others have exquisite 

astoral grace and simplicity. Has Reynolds 
eft any similar proofs of talent? 

“It was difficult for Mr. Romney to cope 
with so potent a rival, who abounded in wealth, 
kept a splendid table, and had a host of zealous 
and powerful friends. Reynolds was a man of 





buckled bob-wig and a scarlet waistcoat laced with gold’ 
with his wife and children, (some sitting, some stand” 
ing,) had taken possession of some yards of canvas very 
much, as it appeared, to their own satisfaction, for they 
were perfectly amused in a contented abstinence from 
all thought or action. Upon this unfortunate groupe, 
when Garrick had fixed his lynx’s eyes, he began to 
put himself into the attitude of the gentleman, and 
turning to Mr. Romncy— Upon my word, Sir,’ said he, 
‘this is a very regular, well-ordered family; and that 
is a very bright, well-rubbed mahogany table, at which 
that motherly good lady is sitting; and this worthy 
gentleman in the scarlet waistcoat is doubtless a very 
excellent subject —to the state, I mean, (if all these are 
his children,) but not to your art, Mr. Romney, if you 
mean to pursue it with that success which 1 hope will 
attend you.’—The modest artist took the hint, as it was 
meant, in good t, and turned his family with their 
=—" the wall.—Cumberiand’s Memoirs of Him: 
self.” 








the world; he knew well what he was about, 
and how to promote his own interests ; he was 
not deficient in vanity and display, witness the 
inscription, written by himself uncer his own 
portrait sent to the Florentine Gallery. Even 
when he made his will and contemplated his 
dissolution, he did not forget how much might 
be efiected by the influence of friends, and by 
liberal bequests. Nothing could have been de- 
vised more likely to uphold the character, and 
raise the value of his works, than to leave two 
hundred pounds a piece to four friends, to be 
expended in purchasing pictures at his auction; 
and other similar legacies, to excite gratitude, 
and stimulate competition for his works. Mr. 
Romney on the contrary, had nothing to rely 
upon but his own genius; which alone enabled 
hin to triumph over difficulties and obstacles, 
such as few artists have encountered with success. 

“ Never were two persons more opposite in 
character than these two distinguished painters. 
I say it with regret, because the peculiarities of 
Mr. Romney’s mind tended much to his preju- 
dice; yet he was not, perhaps, at the bottom, 
less amiable than his rival. Mr. Romney was 
retired in his habits, and too reserved; he did 
not cultivate general society, and, therefore, 
had few friends. When Reynolds had finished 
his professional labours for the day, he sought 
relaxation and recreation in the retined society 
of accomplished literary men: whereas Mr. 
Romney, in consequence of his nervous and 
irritable frame, was obliged to have recourse to 
a diflerent system, and to seek to recruit the 
energies of his mind by the indulgence of tran- 
guillity and quiet: for this reason he generally 
declined engagements. When the spring was 
sufticiently advanced to allow him to walk into 
the country, he sometimes used to drink tea at 
Kilburn Wells, or some other public place; and 
when the days were longer, he often went to 
dine at the Long-Room, Hampstead. He was 
not, however, in these excursions, an inattentive 
observer of any object that might contribute to 
his art. He always had a sketch-book and a 
pencil in his pocket; so that if a picturesque 
group of children, a peculiar cast of countenance, 
an effect in the sky, or a plant for a fore-ground 
happened to present itself to his notice, his 
pencil was at hand. He had great pleasure in 
observing evening and twilight eflects, and began 
four pictures, suggested by such observations, 
representing the visitations of ghosts or fairies 
at that solemn and fancy-moving hour. He 
occasionally visited Bagnidge Wells, and other 
places of resort frequented by the lower orders, 
as excellent schools for the study of character. 
‘Thus he and Reynolds pursued different courses 
to attain the same end; and each that course 
which was best suited, according to their respec- 
tive mental frames, for the attainment of that 
end: but Mr. Romney, by thus withdrawing 
from society, necessarily narrowed the circle of 
his acquaintance, so that his partizans were 
generally those who admired his pictures with- 
out knowing the man. 

“ Perfection does not belong to human nature. 
Our excellence is only comparative, and they 
are the best, who have the fewest defects. Mr. 
Romney undoubtedly had his share of infirmities; 
but his errors were rather the offspring of cir- 
cumstance, than originating from any corrupt 
principle. He was the dupe of his feelings, 
but exempt from all gross propensities. His 
honour and his honesty were naturally pure ; 
and he harboured no malevolent passions in his 
breast. He was free from the debasing influence 
of avarice, which has been imputed to Sir Joshua. 
Mr. Cumberland, indeed, has said, that ‘he had 
no dislike to money;’ but this reflection is as 
unkind as it is uncandid. Mr. Romney, from 
having had to struggle for so many years with 
poverty, had, perhaps, contracted some little 
habits of parsimony, but the mind had no par- 





ticipation in them. Can aman be said to be 
fond of money who had the generosity to advance 
his brother six hundred pounds, to fit him out 
for India, which was all the money he had in 
the world, and which he had saved in the pre- 
ceding year? But this Mr. Romney did, and 
at that period of his life too (aged forty-two) 
when it became highly expedient that he should 
lose no time in providing for himself. Mr. 
Cumberland ought to have remembered, that 
when he himself was in need, after his return 
from Spain, Mr. Romney advanced him five 
hundred pounds in the most liberal manner.— 
Being a man of tender feelings, he was ever 
alive to applications for charity; and the readi- 
ness with which he gave, made those applications 
frequent. He felt every disposition, also, to 
succour young artists of talent; and whenever 
he heard of any such impeded by poverty, his 
purse was open for theirassistance. He might 
truly have said, in the words of Dido, 
Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 

It was not in the want of generosity, but in the 
misapplication of it, that his fault lay. When a 
man makes his feelings his guide, he follows an 
ignis fatuus, which may lead him into bogs and 
quagmires. There was a fibre about Mr. Rom- 
ney’s heart, which the artful and designing knew 
well how to touch, and make subservient to 
their own base views and advantage. Whatever 
errors he committed they mainly sprang from 
this source.” p. 175—78. 








ConsTABLe’s MisceLiany, Vous. LY. LVI. 
—The Life of King James the First. By Robert 
Chambers. 2 vols. 1830. Constable, Edin- 
burgh; and Hurst, Chance, & Co. London. 


Mr. Chambers, the author of these volumes, has 
already distinguished himself as a chronicler of 
the traditional history of his country; and on the 
present occasion, he has had the good fortune 
to meet with a subject admirably adapted to his 
powers. King Jamie was above all things a 
gossip, and he has found at length a gossiping 
historian—one who doats on the obsolete merely 
because it is so, and who can discover matter 
of interest in the least important transactions in 
which a monarch has been mixed up. Mr. 
Chambers is, in truth, a devoted partizan of the 
royal prerogative, according to the interpretation 
which prerogative received in the good old 
times so happily passed away. He can find ex- 
cuses for all the faults or miscalculations of which 
his hero (if we may so far profane the term) was 
guilty; nay, he can find that his mother, the 
unfortunate Mary, though opposed in every re- 
spect to her son, was equally blameless; and it 
is with some difficulty that he can bring himself 
to concede, that anything reprehensible may be 
detected in the conduct of Elizabeth, who was 
opposed to both. Royalty, in short, is something 
sacred in his eyes. There is, we dare say, no 
harm in this peculiar temperament; and it is 
but fair to add, that Mr. Chambers has brought 
into the field some of the materials of history 
which have escaped the notice of previous in- 
quirers, and has written two very pleasant vo- 
lumes. We can spare room for only one extract: 
it is a very characteristic letter which King 
James left behind him when his impatience 
carried him to Denmark to bring home the prin- 
cess whom he had married by proxy. Queen 
Elizabeth had endeavoured to prevent the 
match; and his chancellor, Maitland, was earnest 
in his attempts to dissuade him at least to post- 
pone the measure. 

“* First of all,’ says James, in a declaration 
which he left behind him for the satisfaction of 
his subjects, and which forms a capital specimen 
at once of ‘his style of composition in prose, and 
his simple familiar character; ‘ I doubt nocht it 
is manifestlie knawne to all how far I was gene- 
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rally found fault with be all men for the delay- 
ing sa lang of my mariage. I wes allane, without 
fader or moder, bruthir or sistar, King of this 
realme, and air appeirand of England; this my 
naikatnes maid me to be waik, and my inemys 
stark; ae man wes as na man, and the want of 
hoip of succession bread disdayne; yea, my lang 
delay bred in the breistis of mony a grite jea- 
lousie of my inhabilitie, as gif I were a barrane 
stok: Thir ressonis, and innumerable otheris 
hourly objected, moved me to haisten the treaty 
of my mariage; for as to my awne nature, God 
is my witnes, I could have abstenit langair nor 
the weill of my patrie could have permitted. I 
am knawne, God be praised, not to be very in- 
temperatly rashe nor concety in my wechtiest 
effairis; nather use I to be sa caryed away by 
passioun as I refuse to heir reasoun.’ He then 
tells, that, having understood the Queen could 
not come to him, he resolved to go to her. ‘The 
place that I resolvit this in wes Craigmillair, not 
ane of the haill counsale being present there; and 
as I tuke this resolutioun onlie of myselff, as I 
am a trew prince, sa advised I with myselff 
onlie quhat way to follow furth the same.’ ‘Then 
he tells that he assembled the council at Edin- 
burgh, for the purpose of having ships prepared ; 
but finding some difficulty as to the fitting out 
a sutficient number to be an honourable convoy 
for the King of Scotland, he ‘ wes compelled to 
avow with grite vehemencie, that, giff thay 
could be gottin na othir to gang, I suld ga my- 
selff allane, gif it were but in ane ship: But giff 
all men (said I) had bene as weill willit as 
became thame, I neidit nocht be in that strait.’ 
This reproach was designed for the Chancellor 
Maitland ; and it stung him so, that he offered 
to accompany the King. James, however, con- 
sulted him no further till his departure ; ‘ twa 
ressouns moving me thereto; first, because I 
knew that giff I had maid him on the counsaill 
thairof, he had been blameit of putting it in my 
heid, quhilk had not bene his dewitie, for it 
becumis na subjectis to giff princes advice in sic 
materis; and therfoir, remembering quhat in- 
vyous and injust burding be dalie beires, for leid- 
ing me by the nose, as it wer, to all his appetytis, 
as giff I wer ane unressonable creature, or a 
bairne that could no nothing of myselff, I thocht 
pitie then to be the occasioun of the heaping of 
further injust sklander upoun his head. .... 
This far I speik for his parte, alsweill for my 
awin hounouris saik, that I be not sklanderit as 
ane irresolute asse, quha can do nathing of him- 
selff, as also that the honestie and innocencie of 
that man be not injustlie and untrewlie re- 
proched.’ ” i. 140—142. 





The Jerusalem Delivered, of Torquato Tasso: 
translated into English Spenserian Verse ; with 
a Life of the Author. By J. H. Wiffen. 3d 
edit. 2 vols. London, 1830. Longman & Co. 





Ir we might believe that every profession has a | 


virtue which it ought more particularly to ex- 
ercise, that of justice should be the ruling quality 
of translators. They stand between two par- 
ties, both which are entirely dependent on their 
truth and honesty. If they fail in these, they 
rob the one of his most precious possession—of 
that for which he had paid health and repose, 
and toiled till his spirit would have fainted, but 
for the hope it gave him ;—the other, of com- 
muning, in reality, with the noble being whom 
he wishes to hear speak—of enriching his 
heart with the pure, unalloyed stream of genius, 
or delighting it by its image, seen in a true and 
faithful mirror. In proportion, however, to the 
dislike we feel towards an ignorant or unfair 
translator, is our respect for him who brings 
learning and talent to the task, and who has had 
the honesty to choose an author whose style he 
is peculiatly qualitied to represent, either by 





long study, or a natural fondness for him, or both 
together. Mr. Wiffen belongs to this class of 
translators; and the work before us places him 
among the most distinguished, whether in our 
own or other languages. He has that command 
of expression, which is required, perhaps, in 
more infinit2 variety, of a translator, than of an 
original writer; he has that delicacy of per- 
ception which teaches him what is the exact 
species of beauty or excellence he has to aim at 
—a most necessary quality, but one far from 
being universal ;—and, lastly, he has the am- 
bition of making his author a real English clas- 
sic, without which no translator of a foreign poet 
into our language will succeed in rendering him 
with justice and spirit. 

Yet Mr. Wiffen, it must be confessed, is not 
without his faults. With taste and ability to give 
the sense of the original in pure poetical Eng- 
lish, he seems to fail in these qualities, when- 
ever he trusts for two or three lines to his 
own conceptions—the ornaments which he some- 
times, though very rarely, throws in, are gene- 
rally either tame or far-fetched; and in convey- 
ing an idea, not in the original, we find him, in 
several instances, employing expressions ap- 
proaching to turgidity. We may mention such 
passages as the following, wherein Tasso wishes 
simply to express the folly of Satan in opposing 
himself to the Deity, and concludes a stanza re- 
markable for its plain, stern, simplicity, thus :— 

Stolto, ch’ al ciel si agguaglia e in oblio pone 

Come di Dio la destra irata tuone. 

Canto iv, 2. 
Mr. Wiffen ends the same stanza with— 
Unmindful of the hand 
That, aa g through all space from heaven’s blest 
eigh 

Hurled him of yore down—down to Tartarus and night. 

We also find him occasionally destroying the 
clear, though sublime, sense of the original, by 
trusting to his conception as a poet, instead of 
a translator. The fullowing instance occurs 
close to that we have already cited. Tasso says 
that the vast and dreary caverns of Hell trembled 
with the roar of the Tartarean trumpet, the air 
ringing with the fearful tumult :— 

Treman le spaziose atre caverne, 
E Vaer cieco a quel romor rimbomba. 
Instead of which we have, from Mr. Wiffen, 
The vast 
Tartarean caverns tremblingly rebounded, 
Blind air rebellowing to the dreary blast. 

The “ tremblingly rebounded” wants the sim- 
ple force of the original. We might multiply 
instances of trifling errors such as these; but, 
after all, we suspect we should rather be proving 
that Mr. Wiffen has sometimes felt the bonds 
of a translator pressing him, when he wished to 
be free, than that he fails in the power of ori- 
ginality. There is, indeed, so much beauty and 
sweetness in every page of the work, that we 
cannot help thinking, if he had appeared as the 
writer, instead of translator of a poem, he would 
have acquired much of the same praise for taste 
and elegance of conception, as he must now be 
content to receive for the same qualities in his 
perception of another's genius. 

Among other recommendations of the present 
beautiful edition, we ought not to omit mention 
of the judicious revision and occasional altera- 
tions the version has undergone, no less in the 
text, than in the Life of the Author and the 
notes appended to the poem. As compared 
with the former edition, we, for the most part, 
consider them improvements, although in both 
there are still extant a few words and expressions 
which might better have been expunged :— 
such, for example, as “ breme winter’—* Pay- 
nim vilde ;” which last is not an Euglish word 
at all, nor admissible in a poem translated 
into pure modern English. There is another 
point in which Mr. Wiffen has not raised our 
opinion of his poetical taste,—namely, in the 


description of the Garden of Armida, and the 





substituting of two stanzas in place of the Spen- 

serian, which are every way more correct and 

more poetical. The new-coined stanzas ought 

to have been inserted, by way of variation, in 

the notes, not the admirable ones we proceed 

to quote; although neither can boast the ex- 

quisite poetical charm which flows like a full 

rich stream, in the corresponding verses of Fair- 

fax. The new stanzas inserted by Mr. Wiffen, 

are those in the Song of the Bird:— 

“Ah! see,” thus she sang, “the rose spread to the 
morning 

Her red virgin leaves—the pride of all plants ; 

Yet half open, half shut, ’midst the moss she was 
born in, 

She less shows her beauty, the more she enchants ; 
Lo! soon after, her sweet naked bosom more cheaply 
She shows ;— lo, soon after she sickens and fades, 
Nor seems the same flower late desired so deeply 

By thousands of lovers, and thousands of maids. 

*« So fleets with the day’s passing footsteps of fleetness 
The flower and the verdure of life’s smiling scene : 
Nor, though April returns with its sunshine and sweet- 

ness, 
Again will it ever look blooming or green : 
Then gather the rose in its fresh morning beauty— 
The rose of a day too soon dimmed from above ; 
Whilst, beloved, we may love, let—to love, be our duty, 

Now, now, whilst ’tis youth, pluck the roses of love !’” 

The former lines, in place of which the above 
have been substituted in the text, are these :— 
« Ah! see,” she sang, “ the bashful blushing rose 

Spread through green leaves its bosom to the light: 

Halt bud, half blossom yet, through dews it glows, 

And charms the more, the more it shuns the sight ! 

Ah see how boldly soon it courts the bright 

And burning sun !—how soon it droops and fades ; 

Nor seems tue same rich blossom of delight, 

Desired so much in songs and serenades, 

By thousand amorous youths, and thousand blooming 
maids ! 
« So passes, in the transit of a day, 

Of mortal life the verdure and the bloom ; 

Nor will the sunshine of a second May 

The leaf re-open, or the flower relume : 

Gather the rose then in its rathe perfume 

And morning beauty, ere the skies above 

O’ercast the landscape with funereal gloom ; 

Whilst, loved and loving, none the bliss reprove, 
Now, whilst it yet is youth, pluck, pluck the rose of 

love!” 

What little errors, however, cling to so lon 

g zg 
and arduous a version, as often arise from over- 
wrought efforts to please, as from any deficiency 
of taste ;—and we willingly give the elegant and 
spiri ed translator the benefit of this alternative. 
As a waole, we do not hesitate to aver, that no 
preceding version combines so many claims to 
our favourable consideration:—that of Fairfax 
has indeed mote poetical flow and freedom of 
versification—more both of the spirit and tone 
of the original ;—Hoole may sometimes render 
it more closely ;— Hunt's is more bold and vi- 
gorous, and far more learnedly illustrated in the 
text; but not any one of these is at the same 
time so uniformly correct and faithful, so poeti- 
cally and well sustained throughout, as Mr. 
Witten’s. 

In regard to the Life of the Author which 
precedes the work, it is both ably and feel- 
ingly written; admirably illustrated from the 
poet’s own writings, and displays equal tact, 
elegance and research. On one particular only 
do we venture to ditfer from the author, where 
we think he goes upon slight or untenable 
grounds, in attributing the Duke of Ferrara’s 
harshness towards the great poet, to his per- 
suasion of, and the actual existence of insanity. 
On the contrary, there remain no proofs of aber- 
ration of mind; none of invective or violence 
on ‘T'asso’s part, beyond what disappointed 
affection, neglect, and ill-usage, may justly be 
supposed to produce. As a general specimen 
of the version, we quote the following from the 
twelfth book: it describes the conflict between 
Tancred and Clorinda:— 

Her would he fight with, deeming her a man, 
Glorious in arms as lively in address ; 

Around the winding ramparts swift she ran, 
In at some other gate to gain access ; 

As swift behind her did the avenger press: 
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Nor was it long, ere on the gusty breath , 
Of the night-wind she heard, with some distress, 
The sound of arms,—whence, turning, ‘* Halt!” she 


saith; 
« What fleet-foot news bring’st thou?” He answered, 
*¢ War and death!” 


«¢ War shalt thou have,” said she, “and death, if 
these 

Are thy request ;’’—and here her step she stayed. 

Tancred his steed abandons, when he sees 

His foe on foot, by lonely hills embayed : 

Then she her sabre, he his poignant blade, 

Draws from the sheath: they stand as mortal foes. 

Wrath nerves the hero, haughtiness the maid ; 

Like two young bulls each smarting with the throes 
Of envy, rage, and love, in desperate strife they c]ose- 


Worthy of royal lists, and the clear shine 
Of suns would be the battle, if descried ; 
Dark Abbess! thou that in thy Gothic scrine 
The mouldering relics of their tale dost hide! 
Grant me to lift thy cowl, to waft aside 
The curtain, and in radiant numbers braid 
Their deeds, for endless ages to abide ! 
So with their glory, glorious shall be made 
In page of high romance, the memory of thy shade. 


They shrink not—trifle not—strive not to smite 
Ry artificial rules, with wary will: 
Stand not on postures or on points—the night 
And their blind rage forbid the tricks of skill; 
But swords clash horribly with swords, and shrill 
The mountain echo shrieks along the plain : 
Not a foot stirs —where stood, there stand they still; 
But aye, their hands in motion they maintain ; 
And not a lounge, or foin, or slash, descends in vain. 


Shame stings disdain to vengeance, vengeance breeds 
New shame ;—thus passion runs a ceaseless round ; 
‘To spite despite—to rage, fresh rage succeeds ; 

The agony to strike, the lust to wound : 

And now the battle blends in narrower ground ; 

No room have they to foin, no room to lash : 

Their blades flung back, like butting rams they 


bound ; 
Fight with the hilts—wild, savage, raging, rash ; 
And shield at sounding shield, and helm at helmet dash. 


Thrice in his boisterous arms the maid he pressed, 
And thrice was forced to loose his sinewy clasp: 
She had no fancy to be so caressed— 
Empassioned love is not an angry asp. 
Again with eagerness their swords they grasp, 
And tinge them ruddy as Vesuvian fire, 
In blood of many wounds; till tired, they gasp 
For very breath—some paces back retire ; 

And from their long fatigues all pantingly respire. 


Faint on their swords, with like exhausted frame, 

Alike they rest, and echo gaze for gaze : 

Fades the last star; Aurora, robed in flame, 

Unbars Elysium, and the morning plays ; 

‘Tancred perceives, beneath its grateful rays, 

From her the trickling blood profusely rain, 

And glories in the languor she displays. 

O man! vain man! poor fool of pride and pain! 
Puffed up with every breath from fortune’s wavering 

vane ! 


Why that proud smile ?—sad, © how sad, shall be 
Thy acted triumphs when the illusion clears! 
‘Thine eyes shall weep, if still the light they see— 
For every drop of blood a sea of tears ; 
Thus resting, gazing, full of hopes and fears, 
The bleeding warriors, silent as the dead, 
Stood for a space ;—at length some feelings fierce 
‘Tancred deposed—kind thoughts rose in their stead ; 
He wished her name to know, and, breaking silence, 
said ,— 
«* Hard is our chance, our prowess thus to spend, 
O’er deeds which silence and these shades conceal ; 
To which thwart fortune yields no praise—no friend 
On our viewed acts to set his speaking seal! 
Yet, if amid the sullen shock of steel, 
Prayers may have access, courtesies find place, 
‘Thy name, thy country, and thy rank reveal, 
That 1, whatever issue crown the case, 
May know, at least, who gives my death or victory 
grace.” 





Regulations for the Latin Schools and Gymnasia of 
the Kingdom of Bavaria. Munich, 1850. 


Tue subject of education is always an interest- 
ing one, but these Regulations have attracted so 
much attention, that the Council of the London 
University has sent over their head master to 
Munich for the purpose of informing himself 
and bringing back the details. We are glad, 
therefore, at having it in our power to give this 
early notice. The recent history of scholastic 
reform in Bavaria conveys an instructive lesson 
to those who conceive themselves to be “ over- 
wise in their generation.” We do not mean to 








assert, that the old system did not stand in 
need of amelioration: but, as the present code 
sufficiently attests, where such good foun- 
dations and such a solid structure existed, it 
was inanifest folly to subvert the main build- 
ing. Instead of repairing and amending its 
defects, however, the government of Bavaria 
were, in an incautious hour, persuaded to demo- 
lish the goodly work of their predecessors for 
the purpose of erecting an edifice, novel and 
showy enough, we admit, in its external adorn- 
ments, but ill adapted for use in its internal ar- 
rangements. ‘lhe commission appointed on the 
29th of March, 1828, were the parents of this 
reform, and its novelties stand on record in the 
“ Plan for the future conduct of the Latin Schools 
in Bavaria,” which was promulgated in February, 
1829, “ for the purpose of developing and im- 
proving the intellectual powers of the subjects 
of the Bavarian crown.’ Within less, however, 
than nine months from the laying of these new 
foundations, their inapplicability became so 
glaringly obvious, that a fresh commission was 
rendered indispensable ; and the result of its 
labours has been the enactment of the regulations 
now before us, which were made public on the 
8th instant, and are, to all effect, neither more 
nor less than an acknowledgment of the merits 
and gencralre-adaptation of the ancient system. 

The following particulars may serve to convey 
some idea of the nature of the revised system. 

The first clause ordains as follows: “ For the 
formation of such youth as stand in need of in- 
struction in the ancient Classics, Latin Schools, 
and Gymnasia, above them, shall be maintained.” 
Further—“ the object of the Latin school is, to 
prepare youth for the Gymnasium; to this end 
the substance, extent, and nature of the instruc- 
tion shall be modelled accordingly ; and such 
boys as are not destined to proceed to the Gym- 
nasia, will be admitted to participate in it.” It 
appears by the sixty-first clause, that the object 
of the Gymnasium is to carry forward the in- 
struction communicated in the Latin School in 
all its departments, and in a special manner, to 
impart such solid information to youth, who de- 
vote themselves to the study of learning and 
science, as may fit them for the University 
or Lyceum. ‘The Gymnasium, in common with 
the Latin School, will invariably comprise four 
classes. Greek is to begin in the third class of 
the Latin School; though it is not to supersede 
instruction in the Latin tongue; no youths are, 
however, required to learn Greek, who are not 
designed to pass into the Gymnasium. Each 
class in the Latin School is to have its particular 
teacher; who, in the upper class, will be termed 
“ Upper Master,” and also, as director of the 
school, “ Sub-rector.”’ 

The pupils are to receive constant instruc- 
tion, both theoretically and practically, in the 
native tongue, as well as simultaneously, in re- 
ligion, arithmetic, geography, and history. The 
lessons in geography are to embrace instruction 
in natural history. 

In the first class of the Latin School, twenty- 
two hours per week are to be devoted to instruc- 
tion; in the second twenty-four; and in the 
third and fourth, twenty-six. 

No place will be allowed to have a Gymnasium, 
or form one, even where two or three classes 
admit of being constituted, unless they possess 
a Latin School, complete in all its parts. 

The number of classes in the Gymnasia is 
fixed at four, each having its particular master; 
but in Mathematics, one teacher will take charge 
of the whole. A scholar, who has gone through 
the third class, may enter the Lyceum, but he 
cannot enter a University, until he has passed 
through the fourth: in either case he must have 
previously undergone an examination, both 
orally and in compositions. Instruction in Latin, 
Greek, the Native Tongue, Religion, History, 
Geography, and Mathematics, inclusively of 





Hebrew to such as are afterwards to study The- 
ology, is to occupy four and twenty hours in each 
week. 

Modern languages and accomplishments de- 
pend upon the will of the scholar, or his parents 
and guardians, and are to be paid for separately. 
Students destined for the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion may, when in the Gymnasium, receive in- 
struction in Hebrew, at extra hours. No 
alteration has been made in the form or periods 
of examinations. The prizes for general progress 
are to be from two to four yearly, besides one in 
each respective branch of instruction. The pre- 
ference directed to be given to ecclesiastics in 
the choice of teachers, under the late system, is 
no longer enforced; but the following rule, con- 
tained in 47 and 115, has been laid down in its 
stead: “ No appointment shall in future be con- 
ferred upon any candidate, on the subject of 
whose deportment or religious principles the 
slightest doubt exists.” 

The periods allowed for vacations are the 
same in both the Latin Schools and Gymnasia ; 
namely, six weeks in autumn (from the 31st of 
August to the 16th of October), and fourteen 
days at Easter. 

The regulations themselves, are to take effect 
from the commencement of the scholastic year 
1830-1831. 


Clarence ; a Tale of our own Times. 3 vols. 12™°, 
London, 1830. Colburn & Bentley. 


Arter the usual note of preparation sounded 
through the many-mouthed advertising trumpet, 
we have, at a late day in the week, received 
“Clarence,” and are, therefore, willing to get 
off with saying as little as possible about it for 
the present. 

A “good name” is like precious ointment, 
and many other precious things; and so the ori- 
ginal John Brown, or Henry Higgins, or more 
probably Charles Mowbray, of the authoress of 
this “new novel,” has very judiciously been 
changed into the taking, or in-taking name of 
Clarence, which will strike hard on the car of 
the eager public, and do well for the circulating 
libraries. Then, as to its being ‘a Tale of our 
own Times,” we certainly should like to know 
what the authoress called it, for it would do 
for any times rather than those since which 
the great northern reformer of the school of 
fiction taught us to expect good writing in a 
novel, and to purchase it at “the West end,” 
in place of the Minerva Press repository in 
Leadenhall Street, to which we seem to be 
strongly invited to return, by such productions 
as this. 

“Clarence,” is an American story, if story it 
can be called; the scene is laid about Broadway, 
New York, and afterwards in certain Yankee 
steam-boats ; and occasion is taken to show off 
“The Falls” by moonlight, and other romantic 
matters. The authoress is also, as we are in- 
formed, of the Land of Freedom, and, although 
not without a slip-slop sort of cleverness, we 
are sorry indeed that we must use the freedom of 
saying, that she ought not to have troubled her- 
self to try novel-writing. But we must postpone 
our further remarks till next week. 


” 


Hints originally intended for the Small Farmers of 
the County of Weaxford, but suited to the Cir- 
cumstances of many Parts of Ireland. By Mr. 
Martin Doyle. Published at the especial 
desire of the Wexford Agricultural Associa- 
tion. 5thedit. Dublin,1830. W. Curry, jun. 

WHEN a small publication, intended simply for 

usefulness, and addressed to an order of society 

to which books are seldom addressed, comes to 
be taken up by a public association, and reaches 
to a fifth edition, it is full time that its merits 
should receive some notice in the usual channels 


of literary publicity. This cheap and modest 
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pamphlet aims at an object which has baftled the 
wisest and most experienced of our modern 
philanthropists—namely, nothing less than the 
gradual and sure improvement of the {condition 
and habits of the Irish peasantry; and it is a 
praise that can seldom be awarded to greater 
books, that even these Hints would go far to the 
accomplishment of this great object, if they were 
generally adopted. 

Through this pamphlet of about 110 pages, 
the great subjects of agriculture, so important to 
the small farmer, are so judiciously divided and 
so condensed for practical purposes—the lan- 
guage being, at the same time, suited to the 
lowest degree of rural attainments—that the 
whole seems more likely to be useful to all of 
that class who are in the least concerned for 
their own happiness, than anything at a cheap 
rate that we have hitherto met with. There are 
several calculations upon the expenses of feed- 
ing horses upon small farms—some opinions 
upon the same and similar subjects, by practical 
English and Scotch farmers, &c., which are of 
much importance as applied to Ireland—and 
some details of Sir John Sinclair’s hints on the 
culture and use of the great Irish root, the 
potato, its “conversion into meal,” &c., that 
deserve every attention. In addition, there are 
a string of reasons for the expediency of the cul- 
tivation of tobacco in Ireland, as well as direc- 
tions for the rearing of that plant, which must 
be exceedingly useful in the early stage of know- 
ledge upon the subject: and upon the whole, a 
large circulation for these Hints among the 
orders for which they are intended, must be 
heartily wished for by every sincere philan- 
thropist. 








Larpner’s Capinet CycLopzp1a. Outlines 
of History. London, 1830. Longman & Co. 


WE have only had time to look hastily into this 
volume, but it promises, we think, to be one of 
the most valuable of the series. ‘ The object 
of the writer has been to give acorrect, and, as 
far as limits would permit, a comprehensive 
epitome of the history of the world, which accu- 
racy of narration and chronology would render 
valuable as a book of reference, and in which 
general views and reflections would remove the 
dryness inseparable from a mere enumeration of 
facts,’,—and we think he has accomplished the 
object. By consulting the index, the history of 
any country may be read consecutively—this is 
a valuable addition. At present we think highly 
of the volume—hereafter we may speak more 
critically. 





The North of England Medical and Surgical 
Journal. No.1. Whittaker & Co. 


Tue numerous well-regulated hospitals in the 
North of England would bea sufficient apology, 
if one were wanting, for this local journal. That 
there are resident professional men capable of 
conducting such a work, this first number is 
proof. There is a great deal of talent evident 
in many of the papers, and we have no doubt it 
will prove a valuable addition to our present 
medical periodicals. 








Principles of Geology, being an attempt to explain 
the former Changes of the Earti’s Surface, by 
reference to causes now inoperation. By Charles 
Lyell, Esq. F.R.S. 2 vols. Vol. I. Lon- 
don, 1830. Murray. 


Tus was a work much wanted, and Mr. Lyell, 
the foreign secretary to the Geological Society, 
was well qualified to write it. It deserves, and 
shall receive becoming attention. We now 
merely notice its publication for the informa- 
tion of those interested in the subject of which 
it treats. 





SYMBOLS, 
BY MISS JEWSBURY. 

In youth, the heart is like the bird, 

The Humming-bird of eastern bowers, 
That ever (take the traveller’s word) 

Feeds flying, on the dews of flowers. 
In manhood, ’tis the Eagle bold, 

Borne upward to the cloud, the sky— 
That scorns the rock and mountain-hold, 

Except to build on, or to die. 
The sparkler of the woods is caught, 

The Eagle’s bosom pierced ere long ; 
What symbol shall for age be sought? 

What bird its emblem be in song? 
The Mocking-bird its likeness be, 

That hath no music of its own; 
That sings with imitative glee— 

The bird of Memory alone! 








THE LIVING ARTISTS. 
No. II. 
STOTHARD. 

Tuomas SToTHARD is now some seventy- 
four years old, and nature with him may be sup- 
posed on the decline; yet he still paints with all 
the skill and enthusiasm of youth, and neither 
the cunning of his hand nor the vividness of 
fancy have forsaken him. It is well for him and 
better for us that they remain. Though it is 
wonderful that at these ripe years his powers are 
in full vigour, it is still more wonderiul that, in 
a land of wealth and benevolence like this, a 
man of his fine genius and advanced age should 
have to labour for daily bread. Such a circum- 
stance is a national reproach. A soldier of any 
feeling turns the horse on which he fought into 
green pastures—the squire pensions out some 
favourite dog which headed the chase—a late 
Princess interred her lap-dogs, in number thirty- 
eight, under grave-stones adorned with sculp- 
tures and rhymes—and many a charitable lady 

ponders, on her death-bed, whether 

“To found a college or endow a cat ;” 

and grimalkin generally carries it. But while 
we soothe the declining years of our horses, 
hounds, and cats, we permit men of genius to 
starve. Our little island is fruitful in such his- 
tories: we, who export annually our hundred 
thousand pounds for miscellaneous acts of charity 
abroad, have, at the same time, a sad record 
entered against us by some of the brightest of 
our sons, who are perishing for want. Yet wealth 
abounds, and every day we hear or see some 
rich man following the attenuated carcass of 
genius to the grave, lamenting that he did not 
put his hand into his pocket in time, and crying, 
“Would “e were but alive again, what a patron 
I would be!” On whose heads, we would ask, 
have all those gratuities dropped which our go- 
vernment have scattered so lavishly? Read the 
lists of pensions and posts and places, and say 
how scanty the share of genius is, and, after 
subtracting it, how vast the residue. What are 
the services of those men, women, and children, 
on whom this golden shower descends? Let us 
turn to the Royal Academy, too, and inquire 
into the worthiness of those on whom they have 
conferred their little posts and sinecures ;—is 
there no spare place or unappropriated hundred 
to be a solace to the declining years of such a 
man as Stothard? Pray, how many of the forty 
members are his superiors in genius or in 
worth? We answer, not one. How many of 
them are below him? We answer, some thirty, 
at least. To the world at large many of the 
names of the members, and also their works, 
are unheard of and unknown; while the fame 
and name of Stothard are heard of in all nations. 
So strongly dowe feel the excellence of this artist, 
that were we rich, and wished to double our 
wealth, we would, as a mere speculation for the 
sake of gain, purchase all his paintings and 
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drawings, with the ful] assurance that his death 
would double their market-price. We shall now 
proceed with our character of the Painter. 

There is this peculiarity in Stothard—he be- 
longs to no school: his mode of colouring, his 
style of composition, and more than all, his con- 
ceptions, are original and unborrowed. The 
Lectures of the Academy and its general rules 
have passed unheeded; and he has sought his 
hues in nature, and his forms in life. His works 
are of two classes—those which illustrate poetry 
and prose, and those which embody his own 
sentiments and conceptions; the former are the 
more numerous—some of the Jatter are the most 
felicitous of his pictures, and please us with 
unlooked-for loveliness and unexpected beauty. 
The number of his productions is great: there 
are not less than five or six thousand. One ad- 
mirer, an artist, has three folio volumes of them, 
each containing a thousand works ; and we were 
told lately of a lucky purchaser of ten original 
drawings, of which the artist had lost all recol- 
lection! It is even said by friends that he 
knows not the exact number of his paintings 
and sketches, and that he reckoned them some- 
where about four thousand. ‘They are indeed 
very numerous, full of life and feeling, and 
flushed all over with the bloom of a sweet and 
pleasing fancy. His small pictures are un- 
doubtecly his best, and of these, the smaller the 
better: large space, and figures the size of life, 
seem to oppress him; his freedom of hand and 
felicity of fancy forsake him, znd he grows heavy 
in his shapes, and somewhat of a commonplace 
handling creeps over the performance. But give 
him a panel of a foot square, and see how he 
revels! There he is king of infinite space, and 
he fills his little world with the most lovely crea- 
tions. A friend, to whom we were once ex- 
pressing ourselves as we have done now con- 
cerning the merits of Stothard, interrupted us, 
saying, “ Why, there is nature enough in him, 
it is true; butis he not monotonous in his com- 
positions—copying the same figures again and 
again, and even repeating the same sentiments 
upon different scenes ?” We acknowledged that 
the criticism was partly true; but we averred 
that the circumstances of the painter had much 
to do with the sameness of his compositions. 
He has never been in affluence ;—his works have 
been chiefly commissions to illustrate books, in 
which the author dictates or suggests the senti- 
ment of the scene; while, over those subjects 
which he selected for himself, supreme necessity 
compelled him to move his brush rapidly, that 
he might live upon the produce. The daily 
demands of a large family obliged him to choose 
hastily and finish quickly. He had no leisure 
for fastidious handling ;—away the picture went, 
and he saw it no more. 

The paintings of Stothard after poetry and 
romance, are, in general, admirable; not but 
that he sometimes fails to catch the sentiment of 
the author; and on other occasions is rude and 
literal. If he makes a dozen designs for a work, 
four are ordinary, four as good as any other 
body's, and four altogether charming. One of 
the loveliest things we ever beheld was for 
“ Rokeby”—that scene in the wood where the 
young lady sits on the grass beside Wilfred 
and Redmond, and relates the sad history of 
Mortham. They occupy the summit of a sinall 
knoll in one of the glades of the forest; a 
little sunshine struggles through the thick 
boughs, and scatters itself over them; while 
below, half concealed by the underwood, lurk 
Bertram and Guy Denzil—the former present- 
ing his carbine at the unsuspecting groupe, and 
the latter laying one hand on the instrument 
of death, and with the other pointing to the 
approach of armed horsemen. His series of 
sketches for “ Robinson Crusoe” are the happiest 
of all his works of that class: nothing, we ap- 
prehend, can equal them for perfect simplicity 
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and that beauty which arises from truth. They 
tell the story almost as well as the inimitable 
original. A sense of loneliness steals upon us 
as we look at them: the shipwrecked Robinson 
discovering the print of the savage’s foot in the 
sand—and also standing, in desperate rumina- 
tion, by the side of his new boat,—are among the 
finest things which British art has to show. To 
enumerate the half of what he has sketched and 
painted, would occupy more space than we can 
spare; and to quote the passages which they 
embody, or describe the creations which he has 
called forth, would be to write volumes. There 
is scarcely an author of any note whose pages he 
has left unembellished ; nor is there any poet 
whose excellence he can be upbraided for not 
feeling. He is now, we believe, engaged in 
illustrating the poetry of his friend Rogers, and 
a very worthy brotherhood the sketches and the 
verse will make. 

We have hitherto spoken chiefly of small-size 
sketches, or little cabinet pictures, in which the 
figures are the size of one’s finger, or less. His 
more ambitious works—works on which he has 
expended thought and study—deserve some at- 
tention. We may premise, however, that his heroic 
subjects are inferior to his romantic scenes; and 
of these, ladies and lovers strolling, as vagrant 
fancy or accident chooses, amid rustling groves, 
running streams, and sunny knolls, are peculiarly 
enchanting. “ ‘The Decameron” of Boccacio has 
supplied him largely with such scenes ; and the 
glorious climate of Italy vindicates those stroll- 
ings and lollings and reposings in the scented 
woods, which he loves to limn. Amid all those 
wanderings of youth and beauty, there is nothing 
but perfect innocence exhibited ; the sun never 
shone on such clusters of pure and lovely crea- 
tures. No one can look upon them and say that 
thoughts unworthy of innocence are within them ; 
the shame and sin of the fall are not upon them, 
and we long to be of their company. Nor is it in 
such sweet and gladsome scenes alone that this 
great painter excels: is there who reads our 
paper unacquainted with his inimitable “ Pilgrim- 
age to Canterbury”? There he has caught up 
all the spirit of the old bard, and created such a 
procession of characters, grave and gay—old and 
young—devout and voluptuous, as never ap- 
peared in the vision of any other painter of these 
our latter days. It is the only natural proces- 
sion upon canvas that we know of, and would 
of itself alone send down his name with ap- 
plause to posterity. 

His chief excellence lies in expressing virgin 
innocence and matron grace—in depicting the 
aspirations of bards, fireside joys, and in natural 
and lovely images of pastoral or rural life. He 
has much humour, and more sensibility ; he has 
no Jaboured shapes, or constrained attitudes ;— 
all is free and natural. He is the painter of 
thought and sentiment rather than of form. 
There is little elegance in many of his men; 
but his women are beyond all measure capti- 
vating, from the very absence of all those put-on 
zraces and studied looks with which ladies often 
believe they are making conquests amongst the 
sons of men. 

Of the man himself much might be said, 
for he is one of the worthiest of the profes- 
sors of art—all kindness, candour, and sim- 
plicity. He has a look of great mildness and 
intelligence; his dulness of hearing gives ear- 
nestness to his brow; he abounds in anecdote 
and remark; and, though weighed down not 
a little with years, has all the cheerfulness, 
nay, gaiety of youth about him. His want of 
such success as his genius merits, has commu- 
nicated no acidity to his remarks: he has none 
of the soreness of some of his brethren concern- 
ing the great subject of patronage; and enjoys 
an enviable peace of mind. 


No. III. will be, Joun Martin. 





“MY BROTHER RICHARD.” 
A METRICAL TALE. 
BY SCRIBLERUS ABERSHAW. 





“A strange adventure that befel my brother Richard.””—See 
the Life and Times of Frederick Reynolds, Vol. |. p. 69. 





My brother Dick was going out to dine, 

The coach was called, and he was ready drest, 
When came for him a letter, line for line 

In words and figures following—id est : 


“Sir, at the Bedford it occurred, 

“ Last night a gentleman was heard, 

“A rogue and blacklegs publicly 

“ Proclaiming Captain Bluff to be. 

“This some kind friend has taken care 

“ Should early reach the Captain’s ear. 

“ Brimful of threats and oaths, they say, 
“He at the Bedford called to-day ; 
“There found that the report was true, 

“ And the accuser to be—you. 

“ Alike, Sir, are te Captain Bluff, 
“Sword, pistol, cudgel, fisticuff;— 

“Tn short, I’d choose him for my foe 
“The last of any man I know. 

“This only comfort can I give— 

“The Captain knows not where you live; 
“Nor has he ever seen your face: 

“ Avoid him, and avoid—disgrace. 

“For your own sake to this attend— 

“A warning from—‘ du unknown friend.’ ” 


This letter greatly staggered Dick, 
But by his sire ’twas deemed—a trick: 
So— 
Somewhat recovered from the blow— 
On mirth intent, 
To dinner Richard went. 
Fill the glass ;—again—again : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 
The guests grew loud—they pun—they laugh, 
And goblet after goblet quatf; 
With wine grow warm—then hot—then hotter, 
Till reason’s throne begins to totter, 
And, had not some one moved to go, 
Had sure received an overthrow. 


Though no one had drunk more than he did, 
Dick to the Opera proceeded ; 
Assuming there a sober look, 
His station in the Pit he took. 
With ravished ears 
The music hears, 
Cries, “ Sweet, by G—d!” 
Tries—not to nod, 
And then—to count the tiers. 
Much, very much, to his amaze, 
Ten tiers of boxes meet his gaze : 
This strange appearance to explain 
Had sore perplexed our hero’s brain; 
But just as he began to think 
Whether ’twas blindness, or ’twas drink, 
As for his eyes he planned a lotion, 
They met a form so fair, 
It “quick took prisoner their wild motion, 
And fixed it only there.” 
So bright the sunshine of er smile appears, 
That from his eyes it soon dispels the ¢iers. 


But who, the reader cries, is she? 
Who but the beauteous Lady D.! 
Wife of a creature, now, I ween, 
At operas but rarely seen: 
A fond, admiring, doating fellow, 
As jealous as the black Othello. 
(Into my verse their names in full I'd drag, 
But that I fear it might be deemed scan.-mag.) 
The youth unable to conceal his pain, 
Gazed on the fair 
Who caused his care, 
And sighed and looked—sighed and looked— 
Sighed and looked, and sighed again: 
The jealous husband frowned to see 
Dick’s love had reached a high degree. 





The curtain falls, a sign the ballet ’s done— 
The lights go out, extinguished wick by wick— 
The critics homeward to their suppers run, 
And leave the Pit to darkness and to Dick. 
Sudden he starts, perplexed to find 
His soul had left himself behind— 
Twas with the lady gone. 
“ Yes, since she has my better part, 
I'll follow her with all my heart, 
Nor stay behind forlorn.” 
Behold a ghastly band, 
Each a torch in his hand; 
These are linkmen who, when the ballet is o'er, 
Ply at the Opera House door, 
And marshal their way 
For those who choose to pay. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
For Lady D.’s carriage they ’re calling ; 
At length in its turn her carriage draws nigh, 
Midst confusion, pickpockets, and bawling. 


A sudden eddy of the crowd just then 
Parted the dame from her attendant men : 
Awhile she paused ;—as thought or lightning 
quick 
There stood beside her the enamoured Dick : 
Into the carriage stepped the beauteous dame, 
And Dick, well pleased, prepared to do the same. 
The husband saw the madness rise, 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while to mount the step Dick tried, 
Seized his arm, and checked his stride. 
“Come off, you scoundrel !” cried Lord D. 
Quoth Dick, like Rolla, “ This to me !” 
“Tl teach you, Sir, to be more civil.” 
“ You teach me—you! go to the devil.” 
So high at last the quarrel rose— 
From words they would have come to blows, 
But that a friend of Lady D.’s 
Kindly essayed to keep the peace : 
The foes, from fighting thus debarred, 
Each to the other gave a card— 
First symptom of a preparation 
For gentlemanly reparation. 


To start, at length, the coach being ready, 
Drives off, but only bears my lady : 
My lord worn out by such a scene, 
To White's adjourns to vent his spleen. 
Homeward Dick bends his crooked course ; 
But the air makes him worse and worse: 
(The same result all men will find 
Who go abroad, when they have wined !) 
Through Charles Street did our hero walk, 
Much like a cork-screw through a cork, 
One would have thought his business lay— 
’Twas strange—on both sides of the way ; 
For both sides did his visits share, 
Until he reached St. James’s Square ; 
Then for the last time Richard crossed, 
And gained the railings, but his way was lost. 
Thrice round the tedious Square he walked, 
Still hoping for an end—still balked : 
Convinced, at last, some hoaxing friend 
Must have cut off the other end, 
He sat him down—of love, of hate, 
Of wine, of war—to meditate. 
With downcast look the joyless drunkard sat, 
Revolving in his tortured soul, 
The various turns of fate below ; 
And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 
At length, with love and wine at once oppressed, 
The vanquished Richard sunk upon a stone to 
rest. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to decency and sense unknown ; 
Fair woman smiled not on his humble berth, 
For drunkenness had marked him for her 
own. 


“ Past three o’clock— 
Past three !” 
The watchman bellows; to his calling true ; 
Then seeing Dick, politely called him—too. 
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It would’nt do— 
Fast as a rock 
Was he. 
Tt chanced that there came by an empty chair, 
The men were ready for a fare, 
So into the sedan 
They raised the sleeping man— 
There like a log he lay: 
They were prepared to start, when, lo! 
A hitch arose— 
“Where would the body like to go? 
Who knows?” 
“Faith!” said the Charley: “faith—’tis hard 


to say ?” 
“What will we do? Now, aisy, while I'm 
thinking; 
We'll search him, and find out his name, my 
dear ;— 


The nasty divel! to be drunk with drinking, 
And to forget himself and leave him here!” 
They searched his pockets—but one card was 

there : 
“Lord D., 6, Upper Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square.” 
The bearers scratched their heads—then full 
of glee 
Took up their poles, delighted with their 
fare ; 
The watchman for a moment wished to be 
A thing so lucky as a Poiar bear. 


The chair at last to Brook Street came, 
The curtains drawn, to save his lordship’s fame ; 
Whom Ursa Major greeting thus, began :— 
“ Aisy, my honey !—aisy, and ye’ll see, 
Drunk as a lord, your master, my Lord D. 
Here, take his card: now, what for do ye stare; 
As sure as whiskey he’s in yonder chair ; 
Come tell us, Judy, what we’ll be about ; 
Say, shall we bring him in, or turn him out.” 
To him his lordship’s man—* I know not what, 
My friends, I ought to do, or I ought not; 
My lord is of a temper hot and sour, 
And may not like to be disturbed this hour: 
I never saw him in this state before. 
However, bring him in, and shut the door; 
My lady has but just retired to rest, 
To her I’ll send, and do what she thinks best. 
Meanwhile descend, and by the kitchen fire 
Await her orders to receive your hire.” 

This done, the lady's favourite maid 

The tidings to her ear conveyed : 

With beating heart the tale of woe 

She hears—then rushes to the hall below. 


Now strike the knocker once again, 
And louder yet, and yet a louder strain ; 
Break his bonds of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peel of thunder. 
Hark! hark! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head ; 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
But greater still is his surprise, 
When he espies 
His charmer “ lovelier in her tears,”’ 
Who, by her feelings and the light deceived, 
Rushed bounding to the arms which she believed 
Her peer’s. 
Betty just then undid the lock, 
Responsive to the treble knock : 
In stalks my lord—'twere vain to try 
To paint his speechless agony ; 
He looked so stern—so black—so grim— 
Othello was a fool to him ; 
His wife looked up—she caught his eye— 
Uttered a wild and fearful cry— 
Then (Richard having let her go,) 
Shot like an arrow from the beau ; 
And conscious of her truth and charms, 
Sought once again her husband’s arms. 


Sobered by sleep, by love, by fear, 
Dick felt a crisis drawing near, 





And, like a man of honour, strove 
To guard from ill his hapless love. 
Such is the force of truth, at last 
He thought his lordship’s anger past, 
When the fierce flame broke forth again, 
Enormous rage distending every vein! 
“Hell! 'sdeath and fury! this, Sir, is not all, 
For which this day I stand obliged to you. 
Pray, do you know a Captain Blutf?—a tall, 
Il-favoured ruffian;—on my soul you do! 
Now, Sir, it happened not an hour ago, 
Safe from a gang of thieves this man I brought, 
Brimful of gratitude, he needs must know 
Where he should call to thank me as he ought. 
I gave him, as I thought, my card, when lo! 
His gratitude broke forth in—what?—a blow! 
The card was yours! ‘So, you're the man,’ he 
cried, 
‘ By whose reports I find myself belied ;— 
Take that in earnest of my debt, 
For I will settle all the balance yet.’ 
But for a friend, who at that moment past, 
That moment, I believe, had been my last; 
His interference soon assuaged our wrath, 
And you appeared the foe, the curse of both.” 


But hold! my muse! methinks my song 
Grows somewhat prosy—somewhat long ; 
Tis time to bring it toa close, 

Lest, hero-like, my readers doze. 

Twas settled, after lots of chatter, 

Till morning to adjourn the matter. 
Dick to the Bedford early went ; 

For Captain Bluff the waiter sent: 

He came ;—the matter they discussed 
From first to last, from last to first: 
When it appeared, beyond all doubt, 
How all the mischief came about. 

*Twas simply this:—my hapless brother 
Had been mistaken for another, 
Sponsorial and patronymic 

In names of Dick a very mimic ; 

This, with a full apology, 

Served to appease the angry D. 





FRANCISCANS., 


We learn from the German papers, that this 
order is tobe restored in Bavaria. It seems to 
us incredible, that any government in the nine- 
teenth century, should patronize and establish 
an association of beggars; this they are religiously 
and professedly ; aud they are, though not pro- 
fessedly, the most filthy, ignorant, and pestilent 
race in Spain and Italy; and Catholics admit 
this just as readily as Protestants. The general 
learning and respectability of the clergy of all 
denominations in England, makes it difficult for 
Englishmen to understand that a religious order 
can exist, the great majority of whom cannot 
read ; but such is the fact with the Franciscans. 
They resemble the sturdy Irish beggars met with 
at this season on the north road, only that it is 
flesh, and not muscle, that importunes you—idle- 
ness, and not want of employment. ‘They enter 
the houses of all, and demand charity, and all 
give; but in the mountain villages, they come 
like lords for tribute—they bring their panniered 
donkey or mule, and take wood, and oil, 
and food from the starving family. The only 
redemption may be when a chance painter sees 
the ruttian returning of an autumn evening, in 
his picturesque costume, with his bare head and 
throat and feet, and rubecund face, and swag 
belly, with the panniers piled with melons and 
water-melons, and pomegranates, and black 
luscious figs, and rich clusters of the finest grapes 
of the vintage hanging gracefully over the sides, 
looking like a minion of Bacchus, making pre- 
paration for the feasting of his God—and gives 
him to enduring fame and shame on his breath- 
ing canvas. 

St. Francis was a very worthy, visionary, 
mystical reformer, who contrived, with the best 





intentions, to found an order of as pitiful scoun- 
drels as ever existed. He certainly would not 
have re-established them if he were living now. 
He was too honest a man. 








EGYPTIAN TEMPLES. 
{From Personal Observation.) 


THE numerous antique temples that still de- 
corate the Egyptian plains, are mostly built 
of a compact sandstone, not unlike that of which 
grindstones are made in this country, or the 
beautiful stone of which the new bridge in Hyde 
Park is built. The stones are put together with 
great care, but very little attention is paid to 
the vertical position of the cross-joints, which 
are often seen inclined at a considerable angle, 
suggested, no doubt, by the natural fracture of 
particular stones. Cramps of cedar or cypress 
were used to unite the stones, and many of 
them are now to be found quite perfect. 

The hieroglyphics and sculpture in intaglio 
rilevato were first drawn carefully with a sub- 
stance resembling red chalk; and such is the 
unvaried dryness of the air in Nubia, that spe- 
cimens of these unfinished outlines are still to 
be seen in the great temple at Kalabshe. 

The Pyramids of Memphis are built of a 
coarse calcareous stone filled with sea-shells. 
The obelisks and monolithic temples are mostly 
granite, or basalt, though there exist some spe- 
cimens in porphyry. 

In the chain of mountains bordering the Red 
Sea, are still to be seen the ancient porphyry 
quarries, with unfinished Roman columns, and 
vestiges of the forges used in tempering the 
tools employed in cutting so refractory a material. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACERBI’S TOUR IN EGYPT, 1829-1830. 
(Continued from p. 459.) 

From Suez I returned to Cairo, where I took 
to my bark and descended along the Damietta 
branch, exploring every object of interest that 
offers in the eastern quarter of the Delta and 
Egypt. I recognized the four branches, the 
Pelusiac, Thanitic, Mandesian, and Fatmetic, 
and visited ancient Bubaste, Atribis, and Tunis, 
as well as lake Menzaleh as far as the solitary 
and deserted Pelusa, where Pompey fell a vic- 
tim to the vilest of treachery. There is not a 
plant that vegetates, nor an animal that has ex- 
istence throughout the solitudes, which have been 
stained with so black adeed. Hence I once more 
found my way to Cairo, where your kind letter 
reached me, and am now sailing down the Ro- 
setta channel. But before I could land at 
Alexandria, I had yet to explore the Coptic 
convents and alkaline lakes, which lie scattered 
in whatis called the “ Valley of Natron,”’+ and 
I write to you warm and fresh from this excur- 
sion. I cannot dwell so difiusely as I could 
wish on its interesting results, lest my letter 
should become too prolix: besides which, I 
have still much to say to you. I shall, however, 
confine myself to mentioning, that I met with 
an eminentchemist at the lakes in the person of 
a son of the celebrated D’Arcet of Paris, and 
acquired information from him, which no one else 
could have afiorded to me. He purposes pub- 
lishing his chemical observations immediately 
upon his return to France. I consider myself 
fortunate in falling in with him, as well as with 
Champollion, when at Thebes. In the valley 
of Natron I found an establishment conducted 
by one Bassi, an Italian, who has exclusively 
farmed the refining of carbonate of soda, for 





+ Or carbonate of soda. The convents to which the 
writer alludes, are of curious construction, and answer 
the double purpose of prisons and fortresses. They are 
inhabited by monks of the Greek faith, who live pe- 
nuriously upon vegetable substances. 
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exportation to European markets, during a term 
of three years: hitherto this subtance has not 
been supplied to those markets in any other 
but a rough state and saturated, I will not say 
with sulphur and muriate, but with earth and 
sand. He has successfully introduced the ma- 
nufacture of nitre without fire and by means of 
solar evaporation ; itis marvellous that so simple 
an idea should never have entered the brains 
of any former party, not even the French on 
their great expedition. Bassi, neither a chemist 
nora man of letters, but a mere apothecary from 
Pergola, has been the means of pouring millions 
into the Pasha’s treasury by his invention. His 
method of purifying the soda is equally simple, 
and promises considerable profit. 

Adverting again to my own travels, behold 
me returned with a full freight of “ spolia 
opima;” laden with hyznas, jackals, ichneumons, 
bats; more than thirty kinds of reptiles; a host 
of insects, and about fifty species of birds, many 
of which are entirely dissimilar to those I gleaned 
Jast year; add to these, a collection of shells from 
the Red Sea, Nile, and neighbouring lakes, and 
a rich herbarium, together with a handsome as- 
semblage of minerals. 

Egyptian antiquities cost more on the spot, 
and are become scarcer, than in Europe. A little 
bronze statue, about a foot or somewhat more 
in height, completely oxydized, and disfigured 
by the loss of a shoulder, was purchased under 
my own eye in Alexandria at a cost of eight 
hundred dollars;{ but what was untouched 
would have done credit to the most flourishing 
periods of Grecian art. There are three or four 
collections at Leghorn which are unsaleable ; 
and in London, a purchaser will meet with the 
choicest specimens, which may be had for one 
half of the sum paid in this country. Those that 
are vulgar in workmanship and of a barbarous 
age, are of common occurrence; but, if you 
would contrast them with the beautiful antiques 
of Pastum, you must procure some basso re- 
lievo of the eighteenth dynasty, and then you 
would admit, that the arts are natives of this 
region, and that the Greeks were but successful 
copyists from the artists of Egypt. Their skill 
resembled that of Virgil, whe> taking his lesson 
out of Ennius. Champoiie.1’s work will convey 
to you an idea of Egyjuan art before the vulgar 
era: you could nevci have conceived it to be so 
replete with perfection, variety, and elegance of 
design. ‘The superb “ Description de Egypte” 
will give you aconception of its architecture, but 
not of its sculpture ; because the draughtsman 
and engraver have thrown everything into con- 
fusion, and destroyed the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of the various ages, to which the 
remains belong, according to the true French 
style and fashion. 

POLAND. 


Tue outward state of religion in this country 
may be estimated by the details given by Count 
Mostowski, of the Home Department, in his 
speech delivered before the Diet. He stated the 
Catholic population of the kingdom to have 
amounted to 3,471,282 souls at the close of 1828, 
when there existed 1917 parochial churches, and 
309 churches or chapels of ease, the duty of which 
was performed by 2639 priests, independently 
of the higher orders of the clergy. The annual 
revenues of the Catholic church amounted to 
1,600,000 florins (140,6002.), paid out ofthe public 
treasury; besides 890,278 florins (78,000/.) de- 
rived from the rentals of domains formerly 
attached to suppressed communities. With re- 
verence to tolerated sects, he mentioned also, that 
in the same year, there were one and forty Pro- 
testant congregations, to whom thirty-eight 
pastors administered the offices of religion; they 
possessed but seven chapels !—that there was one 


: } £120 sterling. 








congregations and a like number of chapels be- 
longing to the Philippones or Kozkolnikis; two 
Mennonite flocks, with as many places of worship ; 
two mosques for Mahometans, having two Imams, 
and sixty-two districts of inspection for Jewish 
synagogues; and that several of these sects had 
received assistance from the treasury. 


FINE ARTS. 











SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS NOW IN PROGRESS 
IN ITALY. 

Wuen we speak angrily against artists, it is 
in the hope of benefiting Art. We are not among 
the critics who delight in decrying native talent ; 
indeed, when we look back to the time of George 
the Second, and compare it with the present, 
we wonder by what means Art has arrived at its 
present excellence. In what country can we 
find a superior to Lawrence, or Wilkie, or 
Turner, or Stanfield? In sculpture, if Thor- 
waldsen may equal, who will surpass Chantrey, 
or Westmacott, or Bailey? But when we turn 
to engravings, we cannot but feel our inferiority. 
That England possesses many engravers capable 
of rivaling the great masters of Italy, we do not 
doubt; but our ladies have Albums, and will 
have Annuals, and the genius of the artist is tied 
down to book ornaments. The engravings from 
the pictures in the National Gallery,—a work 
projected by the engravers themselves,—will, 
we venture to say, from what we have seen of 
it, surpass all that has yet been done in this 
country, and be superior to the Musée Fran¢aise 
of Napoleon. Yet even here, the size will not 
reach to the grand scale on which such pictures 
as the Sebastian del Piombo—the Parmegiano 
—the Christ and St. Peter, of Caracci, should 
be executed. Would that the engravings now 
in progress in Italy, and which we have seen with 
infinite delight, might rouse emulation in our 
own countrymen—awaken a national feeling for 
Art—spur on the dull, lagging spirit of patronage 
—so that we might, as in painting and sculpture, 
have a school of engraving equal, if not su- 
perior, to the schools of Italy and France. 

The first work we shall notice is Raphael's 
magnificent production of the “ Spasimo di Si- 
cilia ;” from the famous picture in the Escuria],— 
taken to Paris by the French, but since restored, 
—and well known in this country, from the copy 
which the Duke of Wellington had executed, 
and exhibited at the British Institution some 
years back. The “Transfiguration” may have, 
perhaps, the greater reputation; but, for com- 
position, we prefer the “ Spasimo.” Mr. Toschi 
is the engraver; and, from the unfinished 
proof we have seen, the work promises to be of 
the very first class—we should say, quite equal 
to the “Transfiguration” of Morghen, or the 
“Madonna di S. Sisto,” of Muller: it will 
be finished about the end of next year. 

The same engraver has also, very far ad- 
vanced, the “ Madonna della Scudella,” of Cor- 
reggio, in the Ducal Gallery at Parma. It is 
the repose of the Holy Family under a palm- 
tree—one of the most lovely of the artist’s 
works; and has had the misfortune never to 
have been well engraved. Mr. Toschi will pre- 
vent this from being any longer the case, for his 
etching buds forth the promise of a most deli- 
cious flower: it will not be finished till after 
his ‘‘ Spasimo” is completed. 

Next, we must make mention of “La Belle 
Vierge,” after Raphael, from the exquisite pic- 
ture in the collection of the Marquis of Stafford, 
and formerly in the Orleans Gallery. This is in 
a very advanced state under the hands of Pietro 
Anderloni: the landscape background, (and 
in this the publishers, Messrs. Artaria and Fon- 
taine, show their taste,) usually defective in 
even the finest Italian prints, is by Messrs. 


monastery belonging to the Greek church ; two 














Middiman and Pye. It will be published in the 


| course of the year 1832. 


“La Madonna di S. Martino,” (Virgin with 
the Child, St. Stephen, St. John the Baptist, 
and Angels, )after Fra Bartolomeo, in the church 
of St. Martin, in Lucca, (from whence the pic- 
ture has its name,) by Jesi. From the etching, 
in which only the figure of St. Stephen is finish- 
ed, this bids fair to be a standard print for the 
collectors ; the composition is perhaps the most 
beautiful of any picture by the artist: it is ex- 
quisitely chaste. You feel the deep devotion, 
while you admire the elegant simplicity. This 
will appear by the autumn of next year. 

If the former picture, by Fra Bartolomeo, 
has more beauty, it cannot equal, for splendour, 
that masterpiece, “ La Madonna dcila Miseri- 
cordia.” ‘This engraving has been some years 
in progress, under the hands of Mr. Saunders 
(we believe an Englishman, long resident at 
Florence). It must have been a most laborious 
undertaking; but the engraver will reap a well- 
merited reward. 

We had intended to have given, and may 
hereafter, a notice of many smaller works, 
but must now conclude with mentioning, what 
perhaps should have been first-—*The Last 
Judgment,” of Michael Angelo, by the able 
hand of Longhi, of Milan, to be engraved 
on two plates, and on a very large scale. The 
great reputation of the artist is a sufficient gua- 
rantee that this laborious work, should he 
ever live to complete it, will not be exceeded 
in interest by any print that has ever been 
produced. We fear many years must pass be- 
fore it can be finished; but, should it ever be, 
it will do honour to the courage of the artist 
who dared commence a work which not one of 
his predecessors has had the nerve or resolu- 
tion to undertake. There has never been an 
engraving that gave the least idea of the ma- 
jesty of the composition, with, at the same time, 
the wonderful drawing of the human figure in 
every variety of attitude in that admirable work. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Pompeiana. By Sir Wm. Gell. New Series, 
Part III. London, 1830. Jennings & Chaplin. 


Tuts third number is fully equal in interest and 
beauty to either of the preceding—we wish, 
indeed, we could publish one of the plates in 
illustration of what we heretofore said respect- 
ing the paintings of the Greeks, in justice to the 
work itself, and to justify our commendation of 
it. We assure our country readers, who may 
not have an opportunity of seeing it, and judg- 
ing for themselves, that they may order it with- 
out hesitation. If they have any love for the 
subject, or a beautiful volume, they will thank 
us. Sir William’s description of a Roman 
banquet is vastly luxurious and pleasant—we 
should certainly have no objection to be one of 
such a party. 

“These upper rooms were probably called 
ceenacula which, according to Festus, were ac- 
cessible by stairs. ‘Ccenacula dicuntur ad que 
scalis ascenditur.’ Apuleius mentions an upper 
ceenaculum, by which he implies the common 
existence of the lower. In these rooms were 
low circular tables of fir or maple with three 
legs. On some occasions tables of great price 
were used, made of citron wood, or covered with 
plates of silver, and having legs of ivory. Men- 
tion is also made of mense monopodiz, or 
tables with one foot; and it is curious thatthe 
Greeks used no table-cloth like their descendants 
at present, while the great Romans indulged in 
draperies of wool or silk embroidered or striped 
with gold and purple. This, however, was not 
in fashion previously to the emperors. Guests 
brought their own napkins to dinner at private 
houses ; but as their slaves made it a common 
practice to steal what they could wrap up in 
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them on retiring, the host at length supplied 
napkins to his friends. Guests came in white 
or gay dresses, the room was sprinkled with 
perfumes, they mounted by steps to a lofty tri- 
clinium, sometimes inlaid with ivory, bronze, 
and shells, or mother-of-pearl, and reposed on 
soft mattresses covered with costly drapery. 
Their hands and feet were newly washed, and 
the latter sometimes fitted with slippers. Dinner 
was preceded by oysters, eggs, asparagus, let- 
tuce, onions, figs, any mulsum of wine mixed 
with honey to give an appetite. Such an ex- 
travagant banquet as must follow is the only one 
likely to be left on record. In the ceenacula of 
Pompeii there was not space sufficient for those 
who were not content to sit at the table with 
their backs to the walls. Ladies, indeed, always 
sat at table, till the time of the Caesars ; and the 
recumbent posture, derived through the Greeks 
from Asia, could only have been adopted a little 
previously to that period.” 


Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley Novels. 
Part 1V. Tilt. 

Tuts number is not inferior to the preceding ; 
and, in expressing our admiration of the work, 
we only give currency to the judgment of all 
who delight in art, or the novels. We think 
“ Durham,” by Robson, superior to either of his 
former pictures—the town and the fine old 
cathedral stand out shadowy and beautiful in 
the distant gleams of sunshine—but the engraver 
has hardly done it justice ; the middle distance 
is heavy and black. “ Curlaverock Castle,” by 
Roberts, is another powerful picture, admirable 
for its truth and reality, and excellent as an 
engraving. 


Views of London: Westminster Abbey, No. I. 
New London Bridge, No. II. Engraved by 
Elliot and O’Connor. Ackermann. 

Tuese are clever lithographs, and we are happy 
to see the art applied to architectural subjects. 
Its soft indeterminate outline is well suited to 
give with admirable fidelity the fine, rich, but 
roughened ornaments of such a building as 
Westminster Abbey. But in this drawing, the 
artists have done more; the foreground of the 
picture is powerful beyond what we are accus- 
tomed toin English lithography. Neitheris Lon- 
don Bridge inferior, though diilerent in its style ; 
the sky is particularly well managed—with great 
truth and effect. 





NEW MUSICAL 


A Set of Six Songs. 
Composed by J. Lodge, Esq. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Written by Mrs. Hemans. 
Willis. 

Tne volume under the above title contains some 
of Mrs. Hemans’ most characteristic poetry, very 
gracefully set to music. ‘This short account must 
be a sufficient voucher for its attractiveness. 
Were we anxious to convince our readers of the 
poetical beauty of the work, we should hardly 
know how to detach one part from the rest, 
but might probably be led to transgress all 
limit by transcribing the whole. In the music 
we trace some inequality, which enables us to 
discriminate between the separate songs. The 
first, “Come home!” an andantino of modest 
pretensions, may have many admirers for the 
simplicity of its structure. ‘The last, * The 
chord is hushed,” has a good deal of expression ; 
and in the rest generally, there is a prevalence 
of much skilful adaptation of the instrumental 
part to the varying feeling of the verse ;—but 
our favourite of the collection is No. 5, which 
exhibits an imitative propriety in the accompa- 
niment we seldom find surpassed. ‘The song 
of the Cid,” No. 2, is a very spirited and ori- 
ginal composition ; and the whole volume shows 
an elegance of fancy, and extent of scientific 
skill, which reflect great credit on the composer. 








“ This is Death ;” the last words of His Majesty 
King George IV. Written by W. Ball, and 
arranged to a melody of Beethoven, by N. C. 
Bochsa. Bochsa. 

Tuts is one of the one thousand and one im- 

promptus that appear upon every particular oc- 

casion, aud which pass away with the nine-days’ 
wonder. There is nothing remarkable in it, 
either one way or the other. 





The Life of King William 1V. A Song written 
and composed by W. Ball, and arranged by 
N.C. Bochsa. Bochsa, 


Mr. Ball's muse is extremely versatile—scarcely 
has she displayed her tragedy handkerchief over 
the tomb of one monarch, than we find her 
gaily reciting the gallant actions of his living 
successor. ‘I‘hose who wish accurately to know 
when our gracious Majesty was born—where he 
fought, &c.—when his father and king-brother 
died, with other like particulars, will find all 
about it in the notes to this song; of the music 
we say nothing. 





KING’S THEATRE. 
MADAME LALANDE’S BENEFIT. 


Art length this lady has had an opportunity 
of appealing to her friends in the character of 
the long-promised Carifea, but we fear, from the 
appearance of the house on Monday last, that 
she derived but little pecuniary advantage from 
her performance. In other respects the pro- 
duction of Mercadante’s opera afforded her an 
opportunity of asserting her right to be classed 
as a prima donna, a rank which has been un- 
generously withheld from her hitherto in this 
country, but to which she has every legitimate 
claim. In Naples and Milan it was a question 
which was the better singer, Pasta or she—and 
surely the Neapolitan and Milanese gout is as 
good as ours. But she is not the fashion here, 
and there’s the secret. She made her déLut in 
a stupid opera, “ II Pirata,” the sins of which 
were visited upon her with most cruel injustice 
by an undiscerning and cold audience. In our 
notice upon her first appearance, we ventured 
to predict a different reception for her in 
future, which in a great degree has been veritied, 
notwithstanding the various disappointments 
and mischances, or rather no chances she has 
met with. We thought then, that in tenderness 
and pathos she was second to none, and we 
think so still. ‘There is a certain tremulousness 
in her voice, which incapacitates it for the exe- 
cution of passages of energy or strength, but 
in all others it is sweet, true, and expressive. 
She is a chaste singer moreover ; her simplex- 
munditiis manner presents a tine contrast to the 
embroidered style of others, who think they 
never can flourish enough. Her singing on 
Monday night made many converts to her. 
Malibran as Diego was admirable; the Duo 
“Son pur terribili,” with Madame Lalande, was 
deliciously sung. Donzelli also sang delight- 
fully. The music of this opera is pretty, and 
that is all we can say of it; there are no bold 
and ingenious attempts to help or illustrate (not 
imitate) the sense by the sound. Mercadante 
concerts his composition best; we think his solos 
not so good. We do not know the name of the 
gentleman who played a hautboy accompani- 
ment in the orchestra, but it was exceedingly 
well and neatly performed. Rossini’s “ L’In- 
ganno Felice” followed, in which Lablache was 
highly effective; but really they give us too 
much at this house now—we get far into the 
morning before the performance is over. Per- 
haps it is the wish of M. l’Entrepreneur that 
we should go away day-lighted with our enter- 
tainment. 





HNAYMARKET THEATRE. 


On Thursday evening a musical farce entitled 
“ Honest Frauds,” from the pen, we understand, 
of Mr. Lunn, made its appearance at this house. 
There is a good deal of coarse humour in it, and 
(of course) punning. But we must not quibble 
against the verbal jugglers; they have a high 
authority for their calling (or rather mis-calling) 
in the person of the great; Shakspeere himself, 
who not only patronized, but secundum Dr. 
Johnson, Cleo-patronized the art of punning: 
we therefore quictly submit to the plays upon 
words, if we be allowed a few words on the plays 
which contain them; and as Marmontel says, 
* Quand on n'a pas ce que l'on aime, il faut aimer 
ce que Von a,” so we, when the more intellectual 
Miss Judy Spree is absent, content ourselves 
with her lively sister Judy Mo! These two 
young ladies, reader, are extremely interesting 
—the former although we have called her young, 
is a little passée, but nevertheless, superior to 
her sister, who is somewhat hoydenish and in- 
decorous occasionally. 

“What's in a name?” says Shakspeare, we 
answer, a great deal! Modern Antiques! there’s 
aname!—Darkuess Visible! another— White Lies! 
very fair—Family Jars! what a sweet equivoque! 
—Honest Thieves, good! and the Honest Frauds, 
of Thursday—oh! toa certainty, nomenclature 
is of as much consequence in farce-writing, as it 
is in book-making for that par nobile fratrum 
Messrs. Colburn & Bentley, who think all the 
merit of a work is or ought to be on its title- 
page. 

J. Reeve as a wocal cobbler was amusing 
enough, and Webster no bad Patlander, consi- 
dering that it is not his usual line of character. 
These two personages had but little to do with 
the /ittle plot of the piece, which seems to have 
been patriotically constructed, to satirize the 
injustice of preferring foreign musicians to our 
own. The intention is laudable, and might have 
been made a great deal of, by giving more scope 
to the composer of the music (Horn, who also 
performed the character,}) to exhibit and vindi- 
cate histalent. As it was, his compositions in this 
piece are highly creditable,—his “ Persevere,” 
and “ Deep, deep, sea,” which were both loudly 
encored, are proufs that he can write. A duet 
also between Mrs. Humby and Reeve was ex- 
ceedingly effective. The piece was announced 
for repetition, amidst general applause. 





ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A piece called “ Pop! or Sparrow-shooting,” 
with the very properly-annexed title of “A 
dramatic foolery,” was produced at this theatre 
on ‘Tuesday evening. The author certainly must 
have been making game, when he concocted 
this absurdity ; we are confident, that if he were 
to charge his own conscience with this said Pop ! 
he would not be Jet off very easily. It is arrant 
nonsense—there is no wit, sentiment, or cha- 
racter to be found in it. Some one or other has 
said, that if we were to abstract all the good 
qualities from a Spaniard, we should then have 
a Portuguese—the writer of the “dramatic 
foolery,” seems to have had this in his eye, 
and parodied the proverb. “Pop!” did not go 
off well—the public thought it “ flat and stale,” 
and the manager, we think, will find it “ unpro- 
fitable.” 








EFFECT OF SEA-WATER ON WROUGHT IRON, 


Tue partial conversion of cast iron into a sub- 
stance resembling plumbago, by the action of sea- 
water, has been long observed, and cannon balls 
have been found so encrusted to the depth of half 








+ The name of the character is Onslow ; did the 
author intend to identify him with the celebrated com- 
poser, who finds on the continent that notice and patro- 
nage, which his mother-land would deny him ? 
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aninch or more ; but withrespect to wrought iron, 
ithas been thought not to be subject toany change, 
save the oxidation common to that metal—the 
conclusion has, however, been rather hastily 
drawn. In last September, an anchor, evidently 
of wrought iron, was found at the back of the 
Goodwin Sands, and brougkt on shore by some 
Dover fishermen. The exterior of the metal 
was encrusted with sea-shells, forming a com- 
pact stony mass with the peroxide of iron; but 
on striking it with a hammer, so as to remove a 
portion of the covering, a substance resembling 
black lead, to the depth of a quarter of an inch, 
or more, was found in immediate contact with 
the iron, throughout the anchor. It soiled paper, 
and when rubbed on the hand produced the 
peculiar black metallic lustre of plumbago. 
This substance was not hard, but resembled a 
very stiff paste of black lead and water. About 
a pound of it was collected with the intention 
of preserving it, if possible; but when dry it 
was converted into a reddish mass of stony hard- 
ness that was not again softened by water. 

The stock of the anchor was apparently of 
teak, generally in a state approaching rotten- 
ness, but remarkably sound and compact in the 
parts near the iron bolts and straps which held 
it together. 


Cerberus, a Sop for each of his Three Heads.— 
The late Alderman C-rt-s used sometimes to 
beguile those most irksome minutes of the whole 
day, the anteprandial ten, by viewing the cele- 
brated works of art in Bowles’s shop-window in 
St. Paul's Church-yard. On one occasion he 
appeared to be particularly struck with a print 
of the triple-headed monster, Cerberus, at which 
he was observed to look long and anxiously, and 
as he slowly turned awzy was heard to exclaim 
in an undertone, 

Thou art a happy dog, beyond all question! 

Three mouths, three palates, and but one digestion. 
A St. Paul's youth, who happened to overhear 
him, was so struck with this medley of the comic 
and the classic, that he made it the subject ofhis 
next Latin verses, in the following couplet: 

O felix! nimium felix! tu, Cerbere, certé, 

Qui es simplex—ora, gul triplex. 
which his learned master observed was a trans- 
lation more faithful than elegant. 





Whitehall.—There is more mystery about the 
repairs going on here than there ought to be. 
We have heard that the fine ceiling itself is to 
come down. We believe the paintings are on 
canvas, and, therefore, hope they may be removed 
without injury—certainly not without the risk of 
injury. If, however, the roof be dangerous, there 
can be no question as to the neeessity of their 
removal, and no objection to avow it. 


York Minster.—Our readers will remember 
that between two and three months ago, (No. 
133) we spoke of the manner in which the res- 

‘ toration of this edifice was effecting, and of the 
intention which existed of removing the beau- 
tiful organ screen that the flames had spared. 
We are glad to learn that an energetic attempt 
is making by some gentlemen both of London 
and York to prevent this final desecration, and 
sincerely hope they may be successful—but fear, 
from the spirit already displayed by the autho- 
rities, and their architect, that they will tell their 
tale to deaf men, or, in the language of Scripture, 
‘* throw their pearls before swine.’’ Will not Sir 
Martin Shee use the influence of his station with 
a higher authority than archbishops, architects, 
of committees? or is he loth to offend his brother 
academician? . 

Cooper.—This popular novelist is passing his 
summer at Dresden, where he is busily engaged 
in putting the finishing hand to his new romance 
“The Water-Witch,’ of which a German ver- 
sion will be published at Berlin, simultaneously 
with the original. 





An Irish innkeeper advertises, as an induce- 
ment to travellers to frequent his house, that 
they may see the whole of the beauties of Wicklow 
for fifteen shillings. 

Lgina.—Some successful excavations here, 
have led to the establishment ofa museum. This 
may tend greatly to the preservation of many 
valuable works that would heretofore have been 
pounded for mortar. 

Cherokees.—It appears a newspaper is esta- 
blished among this tribe, and we learn from it, 
with great pleasure, that a Temperance Society 
is about to be formed in their capital. 

Interesting Discoveryx—An_ association at 
Lyons have made a valuable discovery with 
respect to the bark of the linden-tree. Having 
directed the trunk of one of these trees to be 
cut into blocks of thirteen feet each in length, 
they had the bark stripped off and then left to 
soak in water for three months. At the end of 
this term, they were enabled to divide it suc- 
cessively into thin strips; those nearest the wood 
were found to be the finest, and were applied to 
the making of hats, waistcoat-stuff, work-bags, 
and other articles in common use. This article 
has also been employed in the shape of ropes 
and cables; and seafaring persons aftirm that it 
resists the effect of sea-water much longer than 
hemp. 

Papier Végétal.—The paper known by this 
name is sufliciently transparent for the purpose 
of tracing drawings, and is made so from the 
pulp without any subsequent preparation. The 
manufacture of it is kept a secret, and has been 
hitherto confined to France, notwithstanding 
many attempts that have been made to produce 
a similar substance in this country. It is a 
curious fact, that some kind of English whitish- 
brown packing- paper approaches so nearly to the 
papier végétal, that if it could be freed from bits 
of straw and impurities, and properly sized, it 
would be sufficiently transparent for tracing. We 
notice this fact, because it may direct the atten- 
tion of our paper-makers to a very important 
discovery. 

Cow-pox.—The experiments, instituted by Dr. 
Rumann of Utrecht, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the effects of vaccine inoculation on ani- 
mals, are stated by him to have afforded the 
following results:—-The matter, when taken from 
human beings, produces the usual effect, but only 
once; in horses and asses nothing but pustules 
arise; and when the matter is derived from these 
last, a much more powerful effect results than 
if the original matter had been employed. Goats 


and camels are insusceptible of the influence of | 


a second inoculation; and, of all animals, the 
sheep appears least affected by it; but the virus, 
taken from the sheep or hog, is found to be 
wholly ineffective. Dogs are still less susceptible 
of vaccine inoculation than sheep; and the 
rabbit resists its influence altogether. On 
moukies it produces precisely the same effect as 
on the human race. 

Strange Method of catching the Tortoise-—The 
most extraordinary mode of catching the tortoise 
is by means of a fish of the genus Echeneis. In 
1809, when Mr. H. Salt was at Mosambique, 
having received a present of one of these fish, all 
the inhabitants assured him that they were wont 
to employ it, by fastening it with a cord to a boat, 
and that it fixed itself by the head to the breast- 
plate of the first tortoise it met, with so much 
force, that the latter could not escape.—Cuvier’s 
Animal Kingdom. 


The Rattle-Snake.—It would seem this reptile 
constitutes a considerable article of commerce 
in North America. There appeared lately in 
an American paper, a notice of an agreement 
for supplying a certain number of good merchant- 
able, live rattle-snakes. We are informed that 
there are now, or were lately, not less than a 











hundred of these destructive creatures in the 
Tower of London. It is surely dangerous to 
keep so many deadly-poisonous animals in a 
country differing but little from their native cli- 
mate, for they exist as far north as Canada. 
May we not fear that the exertions of our over- 
zealous zoologists, may one day or other furnish 
us with more opportunities of observing the 
habits of these reptiles than we desire, by the 
ultimate dissemination of the species in England? 

Trade of Algiers—The imports and exports 
of this regency, in the year 1826, when the 
country was at peace with most commercial na- 
tions, was as follows :— 


EXPORTS. ! IMPORTS. 

Wool - « £36,000 From Leghorn £60,000 
Leather . . ~ 19,400; England and India, 
Slaves . - 15,400) and British manu- 
Grain . . « 12,000) factures . - 56,000 
Wax ° - «+ 7,000' France . . . 50,000 
Ostrich Feathers . 4,000, Gibraltarand Malta 32,000 
Oil ‘ ° - 38,000 The Levant. . 18,000 
Goat-skins . « 2,000, Genoa,Tuscany,&c. 16,000 
Dates, dried figs, &c. 1,400; Northern —ports— 
Vermillion, brass, timber and muni- 

steel, &c. . + 1,000, tions of war - 6,000 
Horned and other | Morocco, Tunis, and 

cattle : 700| Tripoli . . 45,000 


Coarse cloth cottons | —- 
carpets, &e. 6 1,600 Amountof Imports, 243,000 
| 


itto Exports, 103,900 





| Balance against Al- 


£103,900| giers . . 139,100 
_—_/ —_—_——, 


Athenaum Avbertisement. 

NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 

LITERATURE. . 

Forthcoming.--A History of the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, by Edward Baines Esq., author of the 
“ History of George If.” and of the * Topography of 
Lancashire,” &c. In Monthly Parts. 

Just Subscribed.—Principles of Geology, by Charles 
Lyell, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. bds.—The Pocket Lawyer, 
a Practical Digest of the Laws of Scotland, 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—Russell’s Discourses on the Milleneum, &c. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth.—Album Verses, by Charles Lamb, 7s. 
bds.—Scripture Revelation on a Future State, 2d edit. 
12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.—Clarence, a Tale of our Own ‘Times, 
3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. bds.—The Christian’s Appeal, 12mo. 
2s. 6d. bds.— Devotional Sonnets, 18mo. 4s. cloth.— 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 1X. Outlines of 
History, 6s. bds.—Lauder’s Account of the Floods in 
Moray, &c. in August, 1829, 8vo. 145. bds.—Chambers’ 
Book of Scotland, Svo. 12s. bds.—Gibbon’s History of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, complete 
in 1 Vol. imp. Svo. 24s. cloth.—Lloyd’s Memoirs of 
George 1V., $vo. 18s. bds.—The Moral Muse, by Emma 
Price, 12mo. 7s. cloth.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 
royal 18mo. 12s. bds.—Willcock’s Laws of the Medical 
Profession, 18s. bds.—Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. 57, 
3s. Gd.—Thomson’s Rules for Bad Horsemen, 12mo. 
3s. 6d. bds.—The Juvenile Library, Vol. II. 4s. bds.— 
Family Classical Library, Vol. Vill. 4s. 6d. bds.— 
Divines of the Church of England, No. 3, Bishop Sher- 
lock, Vol. ILL. 7s. 6d. bds.—Aldine Poets, Thomson, 
Vol. Il. 5s. bds.—Hunter on Harrogate Waters, 12mo. 
3s. bds. 


FINE ARTS. 

Forthcoming.—No. 1. of Views in India, from 
Sketches by Captain Robert Elliot, R.N. Each Num- 
ber will contain three highly-finished Engravings, with 
descriptive Letter-press. 

Just published. — Landscape Illustrations of the 
Waverley Novels. Part LV. 

Views of London: Westminster Abbey, No. I.; New 
London Bridge, No. 11. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Days of | Thermom. Barometer. 








W.x Mon. | Max. Min. Noon. Winds. | Weather. 
Th. 22.78 60; 30.03) |W.toS.W.| Cloudy. 
Fr. 2380 65} 30.03 S.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 24,78 G64 29.95 Ww. Clear. 
Sun. 25) 82 65 30.03 S.W. Litto. 
Mon. 26| 86 66 30.04 S.W.toW.| Ditto. 
Tues. 27| 86 60 30.20 | EK, Ditto. 
Wed, 28] 82.4 30.20 E. Ditto. 








Prevailing Clouds.—Cumulus and Cirrostratus. 
Nights and mornings fair. 
Mean temperature of the week,70°. 

Astr i Observations. 
The Sun entered Leo at 10h. 3Sm. a.m. 
Mercury in Perihelio on Sunday. 
Moon in Apogeum op Tuesday, at 11h. a.m. 
Jupiter’s geocentric long. on W éil. 10° 6’ in Cancer. 
Sun’s _ — 3° 52’ in Leo. 
Length of day on Wed. 15h. 34m.; decreased, th. 
Sun’s — 2! 23’. ithmic number of 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


To the Nobility and Gentry, and Public in general. 


C A. NOSOTTI, Looking-glass Manufac- 
© turer (from the City of Milan,) No, 2, DEAN STREET, 
SOHO, bégs leave to inform the Nobility and Gentry, avd Public 
in general, that he has a most extensive STOCK of LOOKING 
GLASSES of every description, which he is enabled to offer at a 
price which, on comparison, will be found to be full 15 per cent, 
under any other . we in London, and warranted the best quality 
that can be ecowiactured; and any orders C.A.N. may be 
favoured with, he is determined to execute with the nicest justice, 
Carving and Gilding, in all itsbranches.—Plate Glass for Window 
Sashes supplied in any quantity, and glazed by experienced 
workmen.—Please to remember, No. 2, Dean-street, Soho, one 
door from Oxford-street. 





Literature, fine Arts, &c. 


GEOGRAPHY, WITH ATLAS, ON AN ENTIRELY 
NEW PLAN. 


In royal 18mo. 3s. 6d. neatly bound and lettered, embellished 
with numerous Engravings, illustrating Manners, Customs, and 
Curiosities, 


UDIMENTS of GEOGRAPHY, on a New 
Plan, designed to assist the Memory by Comparison and 
Classification. 
By W. C. WOODBRIDGE, A.M. 


The Geography is accompanied by an ATLAS, exhibiting, in 
eonvexion with the outlines of countries, the prevailing religions, 
forms of government, degrees of civilization, the comparative size 
of towns, rivers, and mountains, and the climates and productions 
of the earth, in royal 4to. coloured, 8s. half-bound. 

This Atlas has been compiled from the best authorities, and con- 
tains all the late discoveries of Perry, Weddell, Denham, and 
Clapperton. But its principal claim to attention js founded on the 
entire novelty of the plan: each map presents not only the geo- 
graphical outlines of countries, but a series of numbers affixed to 
the mountains, rivers, and cities, which indicate their comparative 
yank, and ex.able the student, by reference to the table of classi- 
fication, to discover their actual magnitude. ‘The Isothermal chart 
exhibits the climate of different regions, as determined by ther- 
Mometrical observation, with their most important productions ; 
and presents a striking illustration of the diversity existing in the 
same latitude, according to the situation of countries. In the 
moral and political chart, the outlines of each country contain a 
number, showing its population, and several emblems indicating 
its government, religion, and state of civilization, and forms, iu 
effect, a moral picture of the world. 


Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane. Of whom may be had, gratis, a complete School Catalogue. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 
This day is published, Part IV. of 


ANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
4 WAVERLEY NOVELS. From Drawings by 
> Messrs. S. Prout, 
R. R. Reinagle, R.A. 
W. Daniel, R.A. Robso: 
wint, Stanfield, 
C. Fielding, T. Stothard, R.A. 
J. D. Harding, W.. Westali, A.R.A, 
The Engravings executed in the most finished style by 
WILLIAM AND EDWARD FINDEN, 


In announcing the above-mentioned Artists as those who have 
undertaken to furnish the drawings, the Proprietors feel they are 
giving the best pledge of their earnest wish to produce a publica- 
tion worthy of illustrating an Author whose works have afforded 
such universal delight, and contributed so greatly to the literary 
renown of his country. 


Those Views will be selected which, possessing in themselves 
great picturesque beauty, have been dweit upon with admiration 
by the writer himself. Fidelity of representation will be strictly 
adhered to, and uo historical allusion permitted to interfere with 
the reality of the scene. 


This Work will be published in Parts, each containing four 
Plates, of a size to bind up with the new edition of the Waverley 
Novels now in progress, but the impressions will be taken on 
paper sufficiently large for ans of the collected editions, The 
Proprictors expect the whole will be completed in Twenty Parts, 
which will appear Mouthly, 


Prints, royal 8v0.......0+.++ ees 
India Proofs, royal 4to.......++ sores O 7 O 
Proofs before Letters, imperial 4to. 50 only taken... 010 0 


Twenty-five Impressions, Proofs, before the Letters, accom- 
panied with Ewhings, will be taken, price 14s. per Part. An 
early application will be necessary to secure copies. 

“« The idea of this work is good, and the execution of it worthy 
of the high reputation of the artistsemployed. The genius of the 
author of Wavericy has hallowed thescenes which he has described, 
and given them an interest and a charm notless enchanting than 
Mistory could bestow. The inventive skill of the artist may dis- 
appoint the expectations we wight form of his power to delineate 
the character pourtrayed by the wizard hand of the romancer; 
bis coucepti | personages may differ from those of 
the reader; but the lovely scenes in which they are represented 
to have dwelt, or Goce which we have wandered with them in 
imagination, are brought before us by the pencils of Harding, 
Dewint, Prout, 


seeceeeereL OO 4 0 






" field, Daniel, Wesiall, &c. in their most cap- 
rating charms,’’—Sypectator, April 17. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street; John Andrews, New Bond-street; 
T. Ireland, jun, Edinburgh; Rittoer and Co, Paris; and Wardle, 
Philade‘phia, 





Now ready, Part 1V. of 
ANDSEER’S SKETCHES of ANIMALS. 
Also, Part V. of 
Coney’s Engravings of Ancient Cathedrals. 
London: MOON, BOYS, and GRAVES, 6, Pali Mall. 





ROGERS’S ITALY. 
Speedily will be published, 


IFTY-SIX engraved VIGNETTES, illus- 
trative of ITALY, a Poem, by SAMUEL ROGERS, Esq. 
Forty-four being from Designs of Messrs. Stothard and Turner, 
R.A. Engraved in the best manner by D. Allen, W. Finden, 
E. Goodall, H. Le Keux, J. Pye, J. H. Robinson, W. R. Smith, 
and R. Wallis, &c. &c. 
Proofs, imperial 4to. delivered in a portfolio, price £2 12 6 
r i 313 6 
ludia proofs before the letters .... 440 
London: JENNINGS and CHAPLIN, 62, Cheapside. 
Of whom may be had, by the same author, price 12s. 
Poems, including the Pleasures of Memory, 


Homan Life, &c. Mlustrated with 50 Wood-cut Engravings, from 
Desigus of T. Stothard, R.A. 








Now publishing by R. ACKERMANN, Strand, 
LLIOTT and O'CONNOR'S VIEWS of 
LONDON. Dedicated, by special permission, to his late 
Most Gracious Majesty George IV. 





This beautiful and interesting publication not only received the 
immediate and special patronage of his late Majesty, but has met 
the most decided approbation and support of some of the most 
distinguished of the Nobility and Gentry. The Proprietors, there- 
fore, flatter themselves that it will meetthe encouragement of an 
enlightened public, and pledge themselves that neither exertions 
nor expense will be spared to render it worthy of their support 
and approbetion. The accuracy of the drawing, and elegance of 
execution in the Specimens already published, realize the opinions 
formed of the Work, and render it worthy of a piace in the 
Drawing-room, the Cabinet, or the Portfolio. 


These Views will comprise the following Subjects : 
1 Westminster Abbey 7 St. Paul's Cathedral 
2 New London Bridge | 8 Hyde Park Corner 
3 Mansion-House 9 New Palace 
4 East India House 10 New Post-Office 
5 Bank of England 11 King’s College 
6 Custom-House 12 Somerset-House. 








The following (among other) Notices have appeared in favour of 
this Work: 

“ We have just received the first of a Series of ‘ Views of Lon- 
don,’ published by Ackermann, for Messrs. Elliott and O'Connor; 
which, as correct drawings, and a beautiful specimen of the Art 
of Lithography, deserves unmixed applaus 
a view of Westminster Abbey and St. Ma 
Every object is indicated with the most perfect distinctuess, and 
and all the accessaries are in good taste, and assist the general 
effect. We have only to hope the artists will proceed as they 
have begun.” —Sunday Times, June 27th. 

“ € Views of London.’—Ackermann, Strand, London.—The first 
number of a Series of Lithographic Views of Loudon has just ap- 
peared. The Proprietors have judiciously chosen Westmiuster 
Abbey to commence with, aud the artists have done justice to that 
noble specimen of Gothic architecture. Indeed, we have seldom 
seen a better pictorial representation of any edifice, and, as a 
proof of the amazing improvement in the Lithographic Art, the 
print is extremely gratifying.”"—Weekly Dispatch, June 27th. 

“We havejustseen a Lithographic View of Westminster Abbey, 
and the unsightly editice which screens one of the finest portions 
of it from the public eve—St. Margaret’s Church. The sketch is 
by Mr. O'Connor, and is intended as the first of a Series. It pos 
sesses both elegance and correctness to recommend it.”—The 
Sun, June 19th. 

“ Westminster Abbey and Saint Margaret’s Charch—Acker- 
mann.—This is the first of a Series of Views about to be intro- 
duced to the notice of the public, by Messrs. Elliott and O’Con- 
nor, and is in every respect a beautiful specimen of the powers 
of the Lithographic Art. We do not know, indeed, that it ever 
appears to greater advantage than when empioyedon architectural 
subjects, and more especiaily ou such as those which are here 
portrayed, Every tura, aud angle, and corner—every division, 
abuiment, and spire, are delineated with all but the accuracy and 
truth of the buiidings themselves; while there is softness, pecn- 
liar to the lithographic art alone, diffused over the whole, which 
prevents the accuracy of the drawing from exhibiting the stiff- 
ness of au architectural plan. The engray in fact, does great 
credit to the artists, and specks highly in favour ofextensive pa- 
tronage to the series of views.”—Morning Advertiser, July 3rd. 
* Etfiott and O’Connor’s Views of London, &c.—A view of the 
venerable Abbey of Westminster ix the first of a Series of Litho- 
graphic Plates, intended to illustrate London and Westminster : 
the present plate forms an excellent specimen of the future views. 
The drawing is spirited, and the perspective trac; and from the 
list we have seen of the places intended to be given, the work will 
be no doubt highly interesting.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 
July 1th. 






The first Plate offers 















The Views will be printed on superfine plate royal, the fullsize 
of the sheet, and published momhly.—To be delivered, at the 
option of the Subscribers, in Parts, of four or six each, or in per- 
fect sets.—Price, India Proofs, 7s.; Plain, 5s. 





COLONEL WELSH’S MILITARY REMINISCENCES, 
Nearly ready, in 2 vols, Svo. illustrated by nearly 100 Plates. 
Price 11. 16s. bound in cloth, 


ILITARY REMINISCENCES; 
extracted from a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ Active 
Service in the East Indies. 


By COLONEL JAMES WELSH, 
Of the Madras Establishment. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co Cornhill, 





NEW THEORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 16s. 
UDIMENTS of the Primary Forces of 
GRAVITY, MAGNETISM, and ELECTRICITY, in their 
Agency on the Heavenly Bodies, 
By P. MURPHY, Esq. 
** There is not a son or a daughter of Adam, but has some con- 
cern in Astronomy.”’~ Dr, Watts. 
Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
lane. 





CHARLES TILT’S 
ELEGANT MINIATURE EDITIONS. 
ORX RELIGIOSE; or, DAILY AP- 


PROACHES to GOD, ina Series of Prayers, Meditations, 
and Hymns, Selected from the most eminent Divines; with an 
engraved Title, and a Portrait of the Bishop of London. Price 
2s. sheep, gilt e2ges, and 2s. 6d. calf; 5s, morocco; 6s. morocco 
elegant. Or bound with the * Companion to the Altar,” to which 
it may be considered a Sequel, 3s. black sheep; 3s. 6d. black 
calf; 6s. morucco; 7s. morocco elegant. 


A Short and Plain Instruction for the better 
understanding of the LORD'S SUPPER; with the necessary 
Preparation required. With the Communion Service, and In- 
structions for the right receiving of the Holy Sacrament, By 
Thomas Wilson, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Sedor and Man. 
With beautiful engraved Vignette Title, Portrait, and Biogra- 
phical Memoir of the Author, 2s. in black sheep ; 26. 6d. in black 
calf, gilt edges; 5s. 6d. morocco ; 7s. morocco elegant. 


Sacra Privata.—The Private Meditations and 
Prayers of the late Thomas Wilson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor 
aud Man, Uniform with the preceding ; engraved Title, with 
beautiful V tte, Portrait, and Memoir of the Author, 2s. black 
sheep; 2s. 6d. in calf, gilt edges; 5s. 6d. morocco ; 7s. morocco 
elegant. Or the two books bound in 1 Vol. ss. 6d. black sheep; 
4s. black calf, giltedges; 7s. morocco; 8s. 6d. morocco elegaut. 

*,* These are the best editions of Bishop Wilson’s Pieces that 
have been published. 





86, Fleet-street. 





This day is published, price il. 1s. 


T# E NOBLE GAME of BILLIARDS; 

wherein are exhibited extraordinary and surprising Strokes, 
which have excited the Admiration of most of the Sovereigns of 
Europe. ‘Translated from the French of the celebrated 


M. MINGAUD, 
Formerly Capitaine d’tnfanterie in the Service of France. 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Most Noble the MARQUIS of 
CLEVELAND, 


This work is elegantly got up, and comprises 43 well executed 
Copperplates; with Directions for performing, with precision, 
nearly 70 of the most masterly Strokes, of all the celebrated Pro- 
ficients of the present day. Itis, in this respect, a great desidera- 
tum to all the admirers of this elegant diversion,—no work having 
appeared in the English language which can be compared with 
it, for the beauty and precision of its Rules aad Ilustrations ; and 
none which comprise the great improvements and discoveries made 
in the Game within the last twenty years. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE WORK. 


From the Court Journal, May ist.—** Here is a work that may 
be expected, sooner or later, to produce something like a revo- 
lution in the whole style of piay, aud consequently in the general 
character of the gawe. Captain Mingaud has bere given direc- 
tions and diagrams, by a due attention to which certain strokes 
may be performed, which at first sight may seem almost tadicroust 
impracticable, but every one of w may in fact be enecated, 
and the most difficult of which we ourselves have seen executed 
repeatedly. Some few of these strokes are perhaps known in 
this country; but the greater part of them will be found entirely 
new to English players. 

** To the owners of private tables in particular, we would re- 
commend this book, as an appendage almost as necessary to their 
table as a marking-board.” 

From the Atheneum, May 8th.—** The English player is in- 
debted to Mr. Therston for making him acquainted with a work 
so much esteemed on the Continent. The numerous plates (41) 
supply bim with abundant examples of difficult strokes, ou which 
to exercise his utmost skill and nivety,”” 


From the Mirror, May 29th.—** Captain Mingaud, the autho- 
of the original work, has Were a series of diagrams and direer 
tions, proved the practicability of certalu sitokis which au inex- 
perienced player Would pronounce ‘ impossible ;? aud the majoriry 
of these strokes wilt be altogether new to English players. 

** Knowledge of such poiuts as are Ulastrated in this Treatise 
would materially improve the geveral play, and cousequently 
attach to the Game even more importance than it now possesses. 

** bir. Thurston’s translation, we should wention, is in a hand- 
some form, aud must, soover or later, tind its way intothe rooms 
of amateur-players.”’ 

From Le Fuvet de Londres, June 12th.—“ M. Mingand a fait 
un bon ouvrage, ob tous les coups sout expliques avec clarte et 
démoutres & Vaide de figures, yom ¢ succes du manuel de M. 
Clest ce méme manuel doat Mr, 
om vientde donner au public Auglais une exceliente wa- 
of Von trouve pas moins de quarante trois planches par- 
t executees, iLappartenait a queiqu’un de se charger 

‘tion en Angleterre c’etait bien & Mr. Thurston 
des ateliers duquet sont sortis les meilleurs billards qai soient a 
Londres. L'ouvrage de Mr. Thurston, dédié au Marquis de 
Cleveland, a été imprimé avec beaucoup de luxe.” 































From the Courier, June 16th.—“ This work, exhibiting the 
strokes which so surprised their Majesties, is one of the greatest 
treats that the Billrard-player has probably ever received, and we 
may add, that it is calcuiated greatiy to extend the science of the 
Game. Severalof the Strokes deli dare edingly curtous, 
and really quite astouishing.’’ 


London: Translated and published by JOHN THURSTON, 
14, Catherine-street, Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








On the Ist of August will be published, illustrated by 7 Plates, 
price 3s. 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


HE NORTH OF ENGLAND MEDICAL 
and SURGICAL JOURNAL; containing Original Com- 
munications from Drs, Lyon and Carbutt, of Manchester; the late 
William Hey, of Leeds; Dr. Carson, of Liverpool; J. Robertson, 
Esq. and Thos, Fawdington, Esq.; Josh. Jordan, Esq. of Man- 
chester; Dr. Aniold Knight, of Sheffield; and Dr. Gilby, Wake- 
field. Also a Revirw of the Physiological Principles of Mr. 
Sap.er’s recent Work on the Law of Population; with varidus 
other Articles. . 
Published by WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave 
Maria-lane. 








This day, small 8vo., illustrated with 
and Wood-cuts, 

ALMONIA; or, DAYSof FLY-FISHING. 

A Series of Conversativns on the Art of Fly-fishing for the 


species and varieties of the Salmo; with an account of the habits 
of these Fishes. 





new Engraving 


By An ANGLER, 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 


* Our modern Piscator is one familiar equally with the world 
of books and those high circles in society, which, in our age, 
aristocratically shat against the preiensions of mere wealth, 
open so readily to distinguished talents and acquirements. His 
range, therefore, both of enjoyments and instruction, is far 
wider than that of Isaac Walton, 

“The instructions and information imparted to Anglers are, 
as we may believe, equally clear, authentic, and entertaining. 

** 4 very great number of curious facts concerning the natural 
history of fishes, are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
racter of the author is an ample pledge for their accuracy.”— 
Quarterly Review, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY.—Price 2s. 6d. 

For AUGUST contains :—Dr. Kennedy and Lord Byron— 
Monos and Daimonos—The Maiden’s Lament. By Schiller— 
Journey from Hermanstadt to Bucharest. By Lieut.-Col, O’Don- 
nel—Lines for the Eye of the beautiful Miss E. B. By the Ettrick 
Shepherd—The Philosophy of Apparitions—Trish Minstrelsy, 
No. IV. By T. Crofton Croker—On the Malian Opera—The 
Minor Greek Poets, No. 11.—Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
Vol. 7: Cities and principal Towns of the World—Mackenzie’s 
Haiti, Bayley’s Four Years in the West Indies, and Brougham on 
the Slave Question—Gallery of ILLusTR10us Literary Characters, 
No. IIL. : John Gibson Lockhart, Esq. Editor of the ‘ Quarterly,’ 
being a full-length Portrait, with Biographical Notice—Letter to 
the Editor of the ‘ Literary Gazette,’ Mr. Edward Clarkson, and 
Others—On Religious Poetry—Letter from a Tory from Principle, 
not Prejudice—Strictures on Art and Exhibitions—On a Child— 
The Dead Parliament—Eugenius Roche—Monthly List of New 
Publications—Literary Intelligence. 

*,* This Number commences the 4d Volume. The first being 
completed, may be had of the Publisher, and all Booksellers 
throughout the Kingdom. 


James Fraser, 215, Regeut-street, London; John Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; and Grant and Co. Dublin. 





HE LATE KING.—Parts 96 and 97 ofthe 

MIRROR, published this day, contains a copious Memoir 

of Georga IV., and Particulars of his Iilness, Last Moments, and 

Death; with a Portrait, and Interior View of the Bedehamber in 

which His Majesty died, Also, Large Engravings and accurate 

Descriptions of the Funeral Procession, and Proclamation of 
William 1V.; Entertaining Literary Novelties, &c. 


Vo. XV. is just completed, price 5s. 6d. 
Vous. I. to XIV., price 3/. 16s. 
Printed for JOHN LIMBIRD, 143, Strand. 





FAMILY LIBRARY. 
This day is published, in one Volume, illustrated with Portraits, 5s. 


O. XIV. of THE FAMILY LIBRARY, 
being the LIVES of BRITISH PHYSICIANS. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
Of whom may be had, 


Price 5s. each Volume, profusely illustrated, and bound in 
canvas, 


Nos. I. and II. The Life of Napoleon Buona- 
parte—No. III. The Life of Alexander the Great—Nos. IV, X. 
and XUIL. Lives of the most eminent British Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects : three volumes—Nos. V. VI. and IX. The History 
of the Jews: three volumes—No, VII. The Natural History of 
lusects; Vol. I. (to be completed in 2 vols)—No. VIII, The 
Court and Camp of Buonaparte, with Portraits: in one vol.— 
No. XI. The Life of Columbus, by Washington Irving, one vol. 
—No. XI. The Life of Netson, by R. Southey, one vol.—Also 
the Ist No, of the Dramatic Series of the Family Library, con- 
taining the Plays of Massinger, Vol. I. 59. 

Family Library. Juvenile Series. No. I. 


(which has been long in preparation,) will be published in the 
course of August. 





NEW HISTORICAL SCHOOL BOOK, 
Just published, in 12mo. with Map, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
HE HISTORICAL MISCELLANY; or, 
Illustrations of the most important Periods in Ancient and 
Modern History, with a particular Account of the British Con- 


stitution and Commerce. Forming a Supplement to Pinnock’s 
Grecian, Roman, and English Histories. 
By W. C. Taylor, A.M. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin, 


, Printed for WHITTAKER, TREACHER, and Co. Ave Maria- 
ane, 


Just published, new editions, enlarged, of 
Pinnock’s History of England, to 1829, 6s. 
Greece, 5s. 6d. 

Rome, 5s. 6d. 

Roberts’ Elements of Modern Geography and 
History, with Maps, 6s. 6d. 

Taylor’s Epitome of Ancient Geography and 
History, with Maps, 5s. 

Linnington’s Companion to the Globes. 3d 
edition, 4s. 6d. 

Smart’s Practical Logic; or, Hints to Young 
Theme Writers. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Mrs. Williams’s Conversations on English 
Grammar. 12mo. 5s. 

Mrs. Williams’s Syllabic Spelling ; a new 
Method of teaching Children toread. With Engravings. 12mo. 8s. 

Historical Epitome of the Old and New Tes- 
taments. 3d edition, 12mo. 5s. 

Taylor's History of France and Normandy ; 
Map. 12mo, 6s, bound and lettered. 

May be had, gratis, 
Whittaker and Co,’s New School Catalogue, 











This day is published, price Six Shillings, 
No, XI. of The 


OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
Contents: I. Demonology and Witcheraft. Hl. Danish 
and Norwegian Literature. III. Dutrochet’s New Researches 
on Vegetabie Physiology. 1V. Caillie’s «Travels in Africa, V. 
Modern Swedish Poetry. VI. History of the Amphictyenic Con- 
federacy. VIL. The English in India. VIII. State and Prospects 
of the Wool-growers. 1X. Fetis; Music made Easy. X. Fon- 
tanier’s Travels in Asiatic Turkey.—Critical Sketches: XI. Pla- 
tarchi Vike; cua G. H. Schaefer. XU. A Disquisition upon 
Robert Wace’s Poem, entitled Le Brut. XIII. Bagay; Nouvelles 
Tables Astronomiques et Hydrographiques. XIV. Sacchi; Anti- 
chite Romantiche d'Italia. XV. Antologia Straniera. XVI. Pro- 
phetw Minores, perpet. anuot. illustr. D. Ackermann, XVII. 
Novum Testamentum, Grweé; cura D.1. M.A. Scholz.—Miscel- 
laneous Literary Notices from Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, Spain, and Switzerland.—Oriental Literature. List of 
the Principal New Works published on the Continent, from 
February to May, 1830, inclusive. 
Printed for Treuttel and Wiirtz, Treuttel Jun, and Richter, 
30, Soho-square ; 
And Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock-street. 








“ The varied ability with which, from its commencement up to 
the present time, this work has been conducted—the range of in- 
formation, of thought, of sentiment, that it has uniformly dis- 
played, entitles it to the highest praise from the lovers of genuine 
literature. The Editor is manifestly aman of very general re- 
search, and that not in the common and confined acceptation of 
the word, but in its most comprehensive meaning. His present 
number is admirable.’’—Sun. 


“* The janction of the two Foreign Reviews promises well for 
the interests of literature. ‘This is the first produce of their union; 
and although we cannot discover in its pages any increased claims 
to approbation, yet there is sufficient proof that the unwearied 


. spirit and sound judgment which characterized its former num- 


bers are still vigorous aud healthy. The selection of subjects is 
judicious, and the portions into which we have looked amply sus- 
tain the previous high character of the work.”’ Atéas. 


“ This is the first. number under the joint management of the 
Proprietors of the Foreign Quarterly and Foreigu Reviews, and 
it speaks most favourably for the arrangements ander wh the 
work is to be conducted. It is, in our mind, what a Foreign 
Review ought to be—rather a business-like analysis of the contents 
of books, than a series of essays on the subjects of them.’’—Scots 
Times. 

“In our opinion a Foreign Review is far more necessary, and, 
if conducted with ability and candour, may be far more useful, 
than Reviews confined ‘to our own literature.....In the number 
before us, there are several articles which, in point of erudition 
aud taleut, cannot be surpassed by the very best of our quarterly 
or monthly Periodicals....The English in Lndia isa most judicious 
and useful article; it is written with great ability, and in the ver 
best spirit, and there are many hints thrown out in it, from which 
both our Missionary Societies and our India Governors might 
derive very considerable advantage.” —Perthshire Advertiser, 

“The new number of this most admirable and truly valuable 
Periodical, is equal in every respect to any one of its predecessors 
in the same series. It is pleasant to observe old rivalries so 
amicably adjusted, as has been the case in respect to the Foreign 
Review and the Foreign Quarteriy, which two works will for the 
future be merged in one, still retaining the title of the tatter. 
The whole of the contents of the present number, which our 
limited space will not admit of our characterising individually, or 
even mentioning their several titles, evince throughout that varied 
ability, sound criticism, logical argument, indefatigable industry, 
and strictly unbiassed judgment, which have so rapidly obtai 
for the Foreign Quarterly Review the high station it at present 
holds in public estimation.” —Feéir Farley’s Bristol Journal. 


“* We have risen from the perusal of the present number with 
a feeling of unusual satisfacti it isch ized by profound 
thinking, and a tone of humane philosophy.” —Kent Herald, 


No, XII, will be published in AUGUST. 














This day, 8vo, illustrated with numerous Wood-Cuts, Plans, &c, 
Vol. I. price 15s. 


PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; being an 
Attempt to explain the former Changes of the Earth’s 
Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation. 


By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 





GRAMMARS IN GERMAN, FRENCH, AND 
SPANISH. 
This day is published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. boards, or 7s. bound, 
PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR; 
or, a New and Easy Method of acquiring a thorough 
Knowledge of the German Language ; for the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. 
By JOHN ROWBOTHAM, 
Master of the Classical, &c. Academy, Walworth. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage, illustrated by copious Examples and Exercises, selected 
from the most approved French Writers; designed for ihe Use 
of Schools aud Private Students. In 12mo. price 5s. boards, 

London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock ; Boosey and Sons; 
Harvey and Darton; and Simpkio aud Marshall. 
By whom also is published, price 7s. 6d. boards, or 8s. bound, 

A Practical Grammar of the Spanish Lan- 
guage, with copious Exercises ; the whole rendered so easy as to 
be intelligible without the aid of an Instructor. By 5. Whitehead, 
Author of ‘A Practical Introduction to Latin Grammar.’ 





This day is published, with a richly engraved Frontispiece on 
Steel} price 3s, bound in red, the 9th edition of 


1. YLIUS’S FIRST BOOK of POETRY, 
for the Use of Schools; intended as Reading Les- 
sons for the younger Classes. 
Also, 


2. Mylius’s Poetical Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessous for Every Day in the Year, selected from the most Popular 
English Poets, Ancient and Modern, arranged in Daily Lessons 
and Weekly Portions. The Sixth Edition, ornamented with a 
fine Portrait of Shakspeare. Price 5s. bound, 


3. Mylius’s Junior Class Book; or, Reading 
Lessons for Every Day in the Year, in Prose and Verse. The 
Seventh Edition. Price 5s. boards. 


4. Mylius’s School Dictionary of the English 
Language; constructed as a Series of Daily Lessons, and pre- 
ceded by a New Guide to the English Tongue, A new edition, 
price 2s. 6d. bound in red. 

Since the first publication of this very popular school-book, 
upwards of 100,000 copies have been soid, so universally is it now 
adopted. 


London: Printed for BALDWIN and CRADOCK, Paternoster- 
row. 





JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. 


Just published, in 6 volumes, i8mo. price 15s. half-bound, a 
new edition of 


—CIENTIFIC DIALOGUES; intended for 
the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People; in 
which the First Principles of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 
phy are fully explained; comp g Mechani Ast 
Hydrostaties, P ics, Optics, Mag 





“9 Ys 
» Electricity, and 





Galvauism. 3 
By the Rev. J. JOYCE. 
+4+ In this edition Wood-cuts are substituted for Plates, as 
facilitating the reference from the text to the figures, 

Lowdou: Printed for BALDWIN 3 Cc 5 
HUNTER: or IN and CRADOCK; and R, 
Of whom also may be had, by the same Author, 

1. A Companion to the Scientific Dialogues 
(forming a seventh volume to that work); or, the Tator’s As- 
sistant aud Papii’s Manual: to which is added, a Compendium 
of the principal Facts in each Department of Science. Price 
2s. 6d. half-bound. 


2. Dialogues on Chemistry; with Questions 
for the Examination of Pupils. A new edition, greatly improved 
according to the present state of the Science. In 2 vols. price 9s. 
half-bound. 


3. Dialogues on the Microscope; with 10 
Plates. 2 vols. 7s. half-bound, 


4, Letters on Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy. 2d edit. 17 Plates, price 9s. boards. 


5. The Catechism of Nature, for the Use of 
Children. 12th edition, price 1s. 








London: J. Hoimes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 


Published every Saturday by W. S. ALLEN, at the ATHEN 
OFFICE, 7, CatHERINE 3, REET, Strand; and sold by add 
sellers Newsvenders in Town and Cow i 


> 1s. stamped ; or in Monthly Parts (ine =o 
Advertisements, and Communications for the Editor (post paid) 
to be forwarded to the thee aoalere. a 
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